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THE FAN MOUNTAINS THE DUAB TURKESTAN.* 
RICKMER RICKMERS. 


applying Russian Turkestan the word Duab used India, 
hope have found short and concise term for the country between 
the rivers Oxus (Amu Darya) and Yaxartes (Syr Darya). This region 
offers all the typical features Inner Asia west Kashgar, and may 
looked upon the representative landscape Middle Asia 
Russian Turkestan. From the tops the highest mountains down 
the barren shores the Sea Aral the Duab thoroughly characteristic 
those regions which form the morphological, climatic, ethnographic, 
and historical transition from Western Asia (Caucasus and Asia Minor) 
Central Asia (Chinese Turkestan and Tibet). 

Frequent visits these parts having roused within deep 
interest the district, resolved make the Duab subject 
systematic investigation. permit, hope devote 
many years this study. Last season’s journey was, speak, 
general survey ground, and more especially photographic 
survey from the plains Ferghana the glaciers Peter the Great. 

left Samarkand July, 1906, accompanied wife, Friulein 
von Ficker, the Tyrolese guide, Albert Lorenz, and the usual number 
servants, among whom may mention old and faithful companion 
and interpreter, Grigor Makandaroff, Batum. 

The first part our programme was the Zerafshan valley, which 
explored its highest point, nearly so. this added the 
mountains the Fan river, fortnight’s diversion from the main route 
and the chief subject this paper. The Zerafshan glacier was visited 


Read partly meeting the Research Department, March 22, 1907, and 
partly ordinary meeting the Society, March 25, 1907. Map, 468. 
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1880 the Russian savant Mushketoff, whose plucky expedition 
across the Macha pass described Supplementary Papers, vol. 
246. But Mushketoff and his companions were not skilled the 
rules mountaineering. This was also Mr. Freshfield’s opinion, 
expressed twenty-five years ago the discussion which followed Mr. 
Delmar Morgan’s report the Zerafshan glacier evening meeting 
the R.G.S. 

also reached the Macha pass and looked upon the eastern 
mountains and down the small Zardoliu glacier. The Russians believed 
the pass the head the Zerafshan glacier. This, however, not 
the case, for followed the glacier, which sweeps round semi- 
circular curve the north and north-west, until, after walk about 
miles, stood near the foot the steep ice-wall that supports the 
impassable Zerafshan col. Subsequently crossed over the Pakshif 
pass into Karateghin, and penetrated the valleys the range 
Peter the Great, where two peaks, Liuli Kharvi and Sari-Kaudal were 
climbed. From the Khingob valley doubled back over the Gardani- 
Kaftar for week camped the pamir-like steppe (10,000 
feet) the valley Tupchek, which lies embedded the central part 
that mighty chain glacier mountains which known the name 
Peter the Great. Here accomplished our highest ascent, that 
Atchik, estimated 20,000 feet, though must ask the reader revel, 
like myself, round figures, for the Russian maps contain very few 
heights, and the aneroid barometer aids and abets all those whose 
ambition climb great peaks. Perhaps future explorers will lower 
our beautiful mountain 1000 feet more, but until then prefer 
indulge agreeable illusion which does nobody any harm. 
much certain, however, that the highest summits around Tupchek, 
which Atchik but star the third magnitude, are well over 
22,000 feet. Hence made our way through Darwaz and into Bald- 
juan, where some time was devoted the conglomerate mountains. 
The final section the journey took through various provinces 
Bokhara way Diushambe, Hissar, Guzar, Kitab, back 
Samarkand. 

The map attached this paper district between the rivers 
Voru (which also has the names Kshtut and Acha-Maidan) and Fan, 
left tributaries the Zerafshan. These two are the most important 
the celebrated Gold,” and rough estimate 
which made conclusive, the Fan carries more water than the Zeraf- 
shan the point union. Nor should that surprising one 
considers that the Fan collected from what certainly appears 
far greater surface glacier mountains. 

left Varsiminar July 26, and soon found ourselves the 
dangerous cornice-paths the Fan Darya. The Russian soldier, fond 
pet names even for pet aversions, has given the name Balkonchiki 
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for these giddy ledges. Such are characteristic most 
Asiatic mountain roads, and reflect great credit upon the improvising 
skill the inhabitants, although the traveller has more eye for their 
defects. But cossacks and explorers have horses, whereas the humble 
pedestrian praises Allah for having caused such comfortable passage 
made man. Steep rock-walls rise from the foaming torrent, 
and along their face runs the narrow shelf stuck together out crooked 
sticks and rubble. Winding, climbing, descending, seeks the best 
means support, along the towering cliffs which close the sombre 
gorge: One must always admire the ingenuity which can produce such 
makeshifts, while regretting the want public-spirited effort 


MOORLAND SCENERY, LAILAK CHAPDARA. 


create more solid and permanent structure. For generations these 
have enabled the villagers reach the lower valleys, and 
for generations they have been nothing but unbroken series daily 
repairs. Every horse will some damage one point another 
along the line, and his master obliged replace branches slabs 
dislodged those who went before. Thus mostly the travellers 
themselves who close the gaps and pitfalls the way, unless they find 
themselves confronted blank wall where long ‘portion the 
gallery has slid away into nothingness. Then gangs men are 
brought from the nearest hamlet, where the caravan patiently waits 
for days until the damage made good. Pegs are stuck into crevices, 
and stones banked projections support long timbers poplar 
202 
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thuya. Over these come branches, and the whole finished off with 
layer big stones flat can found near hand. Everything 
done point when will just do. There only one place 
every step where the hoof may rest more less safely the wobbly 
rock between two holes; there margin for saving time worry. 
The structure, when ready, represents the exact ratio between natural 
difficulty and the human will opposed this particular case. Nor 
does the native grumble because his path made two halves; 
the work done others, and his own ability use it. For may 
not the traveller to-day one the road-makers to-morrow, 
pressed into service the powers that be, whether Beg, Mingbashi, 
Aksakal 

was one these airy stages that lost our best horse. 
had just left the saddle order walk, when the grey mare got her 
foot caught one the rafters and fell across the shelf, only feet 
wide, with her hind legs dangling space. horse in- 
telligent animal, but with intellect sadly marred nerves. 
always had rope ready for emergencies, and this managed throw 
around her neck and thereby help her up. But instead keeping 
quiet await further developments, she struggled, fell again, and went 
right over the edge, almost pulling down death horse boy who had 
stepped into the coils the slack rope. Down she went; light grey 
spot, yellow saddle-felt the slaty, gurgling waters the Fandarya, 
600 feet below, and nothing more. 

The cornices the Fan defile are the most horrible ever saw. 
Fortunately, the Mingbashi (head thousand; say “colonel” 
honorary title for the chief district) Varsiminar gave 
ten men help over the worst places, and sent ahead even 
larger number hide the most apparent defects. This order that 
the great may report favourably Samarkand, and, better still, 
shed the golden rays his countenance upon his humble servant 
the Mingbashi. course, the countenance his pocket, 
and silver also taken. never disappoint those dignified worthies, 
for stately head keeper the West (who “expects paper”) easily 
carries five Mingbashis the hollow his palm. But spite 
the solemn assurance that the moon will reflect upon the meanest 
creatures the glory the advise every one shed direct 
furtive ray, however small, upon the half-naked wretches toiling the 
road, make sure the reflection which gratitude may kindle 
their eyes. 

The deep ravine the Fan, which keeps imprisoned between 
lofty precipices the mouth the Yagnob, but one the many 
instances often met with these mountains, where river has 
cut through intervening ridges before running into the main valley 
the plain. Accordingly, many valleys are quite inaccessible what 
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should the chief entrance, and are reached passes over lateral 
watershed. Thus all traffic between the province Samarkand and 
the villages the Yagnob, Pasrud, and Iskander rivers goes way 
Pendjekent, Kshtut, and the Laudan pass avoid the 
execrable roads the lower Zerafshan and Fan. Communication 
through the Fan gorge is, however, important very short cut from 
north south, and that the reason why way was forced through 


EROSION OF GRITTY DEPOSITS, ISKANDER DARYA, 


all. Here goes the direct line from Hissar and Karatagh the 
Khanate (Bokhara) Uratiube Ferghana, way the Mura pass, 
Iskander-Kul, Varsiminar, and over small pass the Turkestan 
range. hardy traveller can cover the distance six days, whereas 
fortnight the estimate journey vid Denau, Derbent (Iron gates), 
and Kitab. course, the big merchant, who can calculate nicety 
how much saves wear and tear man, beast, material 
following the line least resistance commercial topography, will 
always send his goods the caravan route. the consignments 
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his Russian products are very large, can send them from the railway 
station Chardjui the river Termez, and thence camel into 
Hissar, which manner avoids the customs duties two three 
frontiers, for each beg levies tax merchandise cattle passing 
through his province. That why English goods vid Afghanistan 
have such chance Eastern Bokhara, where Russian wares cannot 
penetrate without having pass many those barriers, which are 
more formidable than wall rock water-ditch. Were Russian- 
European take his transports himself, could pass unmolested, but 
native solidarity would prove more than match for him. Baljjuan 
Kala-i-Khumb, could not possibly rival the patience and the capital 
time” which the local retailer richly possesses. native whole- 
sale purchaser, the other hand, would doubly welcome prey 
the beg, for such things cannot kept secret the bazar. There 
are, however, people, seems, who have found the middle road, 
and this attribute the appearance during late years several 
Caucasian Mountain Jews (Ossetes, they call themselves, course) and 
Armenians small way business. These have enough 
assert their supposed privileges subjects the Ozar (such 
the power European prestige) while yet possessing the qualities 
the native. 

For the reason set forth above, all humbler business prefers the high 
mountain road, and during the summer months flows over 
constant stream. There meet the small trader with one two 
pack-horses, the man with donkey, the pedestrian search 
work. all these shilling real presence and not mere cipher 
wholesale arithmetic, and save well worth quick, ex- 
hausting struggle with the dangers the heights. The eagles and 
vultures are kind-hearted fellows who only eat the dead, but the 
rapacious officials the Amir skin you alive. Moreover, the longer 
track the money spent hostelries must run pretty sum 
the end, for one cannot keep for two weeks what one can easily 
risk short sprint five six days—pace and privation. Thus 
meet them; the man with the girded loins—that say, with 
his long garments tucked into his belt—striding forward with energy 
which strikes unusual his race; and the horse panting under 
heavy load. hurry all day, only snatching forty winks 
under some eaves rock noble karagatch tree during the heat 
the noon. night the wanderers sit shivering around small 
fire, eating crust dry bread; the animal gets few handfuls 
barley brought from home, and bunch grass hay which the 
master has collected during the ascent; then stumbles about near 
the encampment supplement this scanty diet with what can find 
between the stones. this wise they push and pant and struggle 
and starve until they reach the other side, where they rest and feed 
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again. The reckoning all right, and generally works out well—at 
least, for the man, for who sums the horse’s profit the long run? 
But frequently the result disappointing, because the preparations 
were inadequate. With true Oriental improvidence, some owners feed 
their horses insufficiently before the start, overload them, that 
many collapse near the top the pass. 

are the most important well the weakest spots the 
mountain road, for they connect the easiest slopes. the path comes 
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KHON TAGH, FROM MORAINIC DAM IN THE PASRUD VALLEY, 


impossible precipice, must look for the other side, and have 
counted five bridges within miles the Karatagh Darya. Such 
are above the level the spring-floods enjoy great reputation, being 
anchors faith pilgrimage uncertainty. One this kind 
Puli-Mulla (Bridge the Mullah), which lies halfway marks 
the end the worst stage the road from Varsiminar. Whoever has 
learnt its existence from the map first puzzled, until, having 
shaded his eyes many time, last discovers slender streak which 
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lies across gulf between two vertical sides water-worn limestone. 
the chasm too wide for the greatest length home-grown timber, 
cantilever overlapping layers blocks and beams has been built 
one end, project forward towards mid-stream, rather mid-air. 
The gap thus shortened spanned three poplars overlaid with rough 
boards, fastened means bast and withes. careful man gets off 
his horse and sends front with smack the whip. Then 
follows, walking gingerly across this diving-board, which sways 
and trembles 200 feet above the thundering turmoil the whirl- 
pools. Uttering prayer thanks, takes well-earned rest 
the shelves rounded rock which the eddies diluvial times have 
hollowed out, and which glisten with the greasy polish generations 
travellers. 

Owing the steepness the sides and the subsequent want 
spaces suitable for irrigation, Piti, where passed the night, the 
only considerable village the lower Fan. the approach over 
the graveyard, the horseman, whose gaze upon the golden apricots 
the foliage the trees, may find himself upset. the left bank the 
river, opposite Piti, are outcrops slate with strong admixture 
coal. The same coal, good seams, occurs near Kshtut, where 
Samarkand firm trying exploitation large scale. 

What pre-eminently characterizes the Duab mountain landscape 
the regularity the phenomena erosion and the preservation all 
the forms detritus. Nobody can fail observe the huge terraces 
the Zerafshan, the deep canyons which lateral streams have cut 
through them, and which force the traveller climb down one side and 
the other corkscrew trails hewn out the conglomerate. The 
absence atmospheric moisture and the resulting absence dis- 
tributed vegetation grass forest responsible for this state 
things. During summer and autumn the great rivers consist almost 
nothing but glacier water, fact which, the way, 
demonstrate the great extent glaciation. The amount water 
contributed rain springs must very small, and were hazard 
guess would say not more than perhaps per cent. far the 
share coming from the Duab concerned (the Shan being richer 
rain). Therefore these river-systems are made comparatively 
few lines running through barren matter. The symbol tree with 
long, gaunt ramifications, the ends the stronger branches being 
glaciers, and the leaves representing snow-patches. this let 
contrast, say, the northern slope Alpine Europe, which case the 
must compared succulent growth innumerable 
capillaries which fill and drain all the spaces between the stem and 
branches and between all the branches; the main channels appear 
embedded network veins which permeate the substance through 
which the river traced. The Central Asian river, the other hand, 
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sends out bare and lanky shoots which are only interlaced towards the 
top. formula which could express these different conditions 
would one which gives the proportion points con- 
fluence” given surface. should find then that the number 
points which permanent threads water meet greater with the 
Rhine than with the Oxus, absolutely and still more relatively. the 
case the former river, these points are not only more numerous, but 
also more evenly distributed over the entire area. When consulting 
maps fairly large scale should chosen, say one million for Europe, 
and larger for regions less uniformly mapped, for the detail which 


LAILAK CHAPDARA, LOOKING NORTH. 


brings out the difference striking manner. see, for instance, 
how the tributaries the middle Oxus pass like through trains 
from the foot the mountains, hardly deigning collect freight 
the way. 

All mountain-born rivers great continental slopes are the same 
their extreme ends, the mouth, and the highest watersheds, the 
mouth all cases being certain quantity water discharged into 
sea. Going up-stream, observe that the greatest dissimilarity between 
the Rhine and the Oxus begins immediately past the mouth, and con- 
tinues for long distance above it. The German stream receives 
additions almost the very the lower Amu surrounded 
thousands square miles without single permanent brook, the 
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number points confluence practically nil. After have met 
the first affluent, and entered the foothills Bokhara and passed the 
mountain gates, the contrast becomes less glaring. But the Duab 
the distances between the nearest points confluence decrease very 
slowly indeed, until the region the snow-line reached. Along 
those edges snow, névé, and ice, where water leaves the solid 
state, the two rivers are alike, but the difference begins once 
descend, and increases with great strides. the Duab may say 
that the mountains fertilize the desert plains, and that the desert climbs 
the mountains, creeping into the highest valley. Both pass and evade 
each other, but where they brush against each other, see the fruit 
the gardens Karshi and Ferghana. 

humid and moderate climate the water remains longer the 
surfaces between the permanent rivulets. Under the influence this 
constant moistening, combined with the work done the roots and 
acids vegetation, chemical disintegration plays greater réle. The 
surfaces rot,” speak. The dynamic energy rainfall stored 
converted, and only cases great excess over the storing capacity 
the area (forests, etc.) concentrates powerful effect along some 
line, which, however, far away from the locality precipitation. 

How different the action discharge atmospheric water 
among the fvothills subalpine districts the Duab type! The 
collected raindrops run quickly off the slopes deposits separate 
channels, leaving the grit homogeneous texture those sharp sears 
which represent the intermittent watercourses. Soon after the passing 
the cloud everything dry again, and the smaller particles sun- 
burnt lime set into hard cement. All water quickly confined the 
small number permanent courses, the banks which rarely over- 
steps, because the beds are deep owing the narrow line mechanical 
effect, testified the familiar canyon. The bare rocks suffer chiefly 
from the rapid changes temperature, being blasted and chipped, 
proved the. prevalence rock-slides, and the enormous development 
scree-slopes. 

This linear confinement the water the Duab mountains the 
reason why find all friable deposits such excellent state 
preservation. diluvial gravel-bed may have been carried away 
almost entirely the later river, but what remains it, however 
little, enough appeal the dullest eye, for there stands dry, 
bare, and clear. beyond the reach the stream, rain cannot 
fritter green grass mars with frivolous gaiety the austere 
correctness the historical record. eloquent example may seen 
the Fan gorge above Piti, where mere band terrace clings 
the vertical wall one side. 

most places great variety relics and patches different 
periods are found together, cleanly marked off. One may call the 
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text-book landscape post-Tertiary events, just one might distinguish 
botanical, polar, industrial landscapes. 

Bound with these atmospheric conditions the life the native 
mountaineer. The inhabitant the Zerafshan valley has easy roads 
over the terraces and gentle slopes which the Caucasian may find 
obstructed with undergrowth and fallen trees. The one builds pre- 
carious foothold the bare rocks narrow valleys where the other 
encounters slippery mud waterfalls. Above the timber-line the 


AT LAILAK CHAPDARA, 


Sart’s horse must strike his shoe into hard substance, while that 
the Suanetian walks with ease the soft earth beautiful meadows 
struggles with the long grass. Here the crops the villager are 
dependent upon artificial supply water, there they are endangered 
possible excess rain. 

Having thus tried understand the things see around us, 
proceed our journey. About hour above Piti the river opens out 
little, and riding becomes easier. Standing near the ruins Saravat, 
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perched bold promontory limestone, survey the basin 
which the upper Fan (Iskander Darya), Yagnob, and Pasrud unite. 
chiefly picture streaks, the dipping strata which form the 
dominating background the scenery. the desert still, and 
advertise the fact some striking sign, Nature has here laid out 
genuine piece sandy waste, few acres pure, dry, drifting sand 
swept together the eddies the valley winds. 

now take the Pasrud for our guide, and the left bank pick 
our way through maze huge blocks ruddy brecciose concrete 
fallen from the cliff above, where one observes alternating layers and 
transitions from pure sandstone rough fragments embedded red 
cement. Presently the smile more gracious mood flits over the 
face earth. the broad floor the valley are villages among green 
trees, pastures, and yellow fields. pleasant hour rest spent 
luscious grass under the shade the weeping willow the stream. 
This more like some Swiss prospect. The swift current dashing 
against the round-backed boulders lifts cool spray, and when raise 
the eye scans the long ridges high mountains here and there 
dotted with snow, penetrates into the depths some wild corrie, 
where the light begins fade from the tiers and screens purple 
crags festooned with icicles. 

After passing Margusar, the highest village, the desert claims 
again for while, because white limestone screes, which reflect the 
glare the sun, descend the river’s edge. But plant-life bravely 
disputing every inch ground, shown the bushy fringe which 
partly hides the stream. Close the water the thirsty willow, 
holding and hemming the rim with web roots, while the more 
ascetic barberry, hawthorn, and similar shrubs line behind 
advance guard stem the flood stones. Also some thuyas begin 
appear the slopes. 

Then suddenly two buttresses come close together, and see 
mountain gate, which the foreboding change, something new, 
for the passage not long, and beyond perceive the massive build 
great peak, Khon Tagh. approaching the neck, find choked 
with adam huge blocks mixed with smaller detritus, probably the 
result downfall maybe the unloading glacier. Under one 
the largest rocks the water has dug subway, thus forming the 
natural bridge which previous visitors have spoken. After clamber- 
ing over the obstacle, land upon the level where the upper Pasrud 
falls into the Surkhab. The latter much stronger, though the valley 
the Pasrud, being wider, longer, and more important every respect 
(save that water-supply), claims the honour the principal name. 
Pausing think, realize once more how tradition scoffs nomen- 
clature based solely impression stateliness, 
more engaging aspect greater length, the presence villages 
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VILLAGE OF PITI. 


LOSS LANDSCAPE NEAR SAMARKAND, 
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pastures, the direction the road the pass, are more convincing 
the native than cubing the water-power. Quite well can imagine 
how the first shepherds and hunters were attracted the inviting open- 
ness the Pasrud before they ventured into the darker recesses where 
the Surkhab glacier lurks lair blackened slabs. 

have now reached, about 7000 feet, the region high pasture- 
land laid out the round-back ridges and spreading slopes which form 
the pedestal towering pinnacles ice-clad pyramids. The view 
Alpine,” but this time the year see greyish-yellow tints 
dying grass, and the hard soil between the tufts grass 
the single stalks coarser weeds. Then realize that the air dry, 
that drought has not stopped short its ascent from the steppes. But 
were come spring, should find emerald lawn 
thriving under many showers and the water from the melting snow 
which soaks the ground. And the conclusion that this region owes 
the preservation Alpine aspect (in summer and autumn) its 
cool height, which enables the truly Alpine conditions spring pre- 
serve their main features save their face—so speak. the time 
the winter snow hides this face again has become quite shrivelled, but, 
thanks the proximity the glaciers, was able keep the out- 
ward appearances mountain freshness, while the caked and crusty 
stretches the lower Fan cannot hold the soft caress any rains. 
are here the line where the mountain air begins gain the 
desert air, just the gardens the lowlands mark the ground where 
mountain water proclaims victory over desert air. the desert 
hot air against which the mountains wage war with ice, cold air, 
and water. 

The place which stand, and where the upper Pasrud flows, 
what the Tyrolese peasant calls Boden,” Alpine floor,” meaning 
flat (alluvial) plain high valley. peaty sod hides most the 
underlying gravel, and the brook meanders peacefully setting 
green sward. Grassy undulations rise towards the sides, studded here 
and there with the dark-green thuyas, solitary clusters. The 
birch also seen, with silver bark and feathery crown. Cattle, mainly 
fat-tailed sheep, brouse the pastures, under the watchful eye uncouth 
shepherds. 

But are somewhat surprised find that agriculture has not 
stopped short, for see fields. Yelling women, seeking shelter from 
the male gaze, and squealing children, frightened their rustic games 
our approach, proclaim the neighbourhood summer 
resort. Their dwellings are tumbledown hovels stones rag-clad 
which represent apology for kibitkas. All the old 
men, the women, and the children are sent here, live milk and 
prepare the winter store cheese, while all strong hands remain 
the villages reap the crops. Later they come for the higher fields, 
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which sometimes are found altitude 8000 feet. Once started 
under the auspices mild spring, the barley has good chance, for 
when well only needs occasional wetting, and after that there 
nothing better for ripening than the dry heat that follows. The cold 
nights harm cereals, but what keeps them down comparatively 
much lower levels our climate (after taking latitude into account) are 
the shivery rains and snowfalls late summer. 


JOURNEY THROUGH THE EASTERN PORTION THE 
CONGO STATE.* 


preparation for journey the Congo State. November 1904, 
saw the Way Lado, the chief station the White Nile. 
this district principal quest was the northern white rhino, known 
only single specimen, shot its discoverer, Major Gibbons, and 
eventually sent America. search for the animal, and for 
couple elephants standing near feet height possible, 
five and half months. During this time made the Congo 
stations along the Nile headquarters for short expeditions westward 
into the plain. All these posts are malarious, and swarm with mos- 
quitoes, Kiro, the most picturesque them all, being literally infested. 
fact, the Enclave generally must rank among the most unhealthy 
districts Central Africa; one year the death-rate among the 
Europeans rose over per cent. 

arrival the latter part December, and throughout 
the first fortnight January (the dry season), the heat was intense, 
the thermometer standing high 104° p.m. tent. Once 
away from the Nile, the scarcity water proved great difficulty. 
Stagnant pools the river-beds, fouled man and beast, and these 
only rare intervals, formed the sole supply. the rainy season 
much the country lies under water that travelling almost 
impossible. Owing the flatness the thorn-dotted plain, Lado hill 
forms conspicuous landmark for many miles. This district peopled 
the Bari, peculiar feature whose huts the floor sunk 
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inches. below the surface the ground—a method construction 
which appears particularly curious view the heavy rainy season. 
caravan moved further southwards, was struck the 
numerous ruins villages and almost continuous stretches what had 
once been cultivated ground. was evident that very distant 
date, probably before the dervish raids had devastated the country, 
must have supported considerable population. Much the ground 


A TYPICAL ITURI FOREST STREAM. 


had been terraced and cleared stones. The village sites were marked 
numerous circles, some yards diameter, formed wide, thin 
stones set upright, and standing some inches feet above the 
surface. The top each these stones was nicked receive the end 
Here and there double circle stones denoted hut 
built after the form the modern Abyssinian tucal, with passage 
round it. Judging from few higher stones still standing, these 
villages had evidently been surrounded palisade, the present 
time the population scanty, that considerable difficulty found 
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provisioning the stations. The greater part the grain for men 
had drawn from district several days east the Nile, the 
Uganda side. 

Working southwards from Rejaf, struck the valley the 
Kaya, where scattered settlements nomad Bari plied the double 
trade fishermen and blacksmiths. The women generally took their 
part the work well the men. little hollows the flat 
surface rock, they would pound the filbert-like nuts iron ore 
powder. This was then carried the smelting-pits near by, grass-roofed 
constructions shaped like the letter and encircled heaps dross 


A GROUP OF PYGMIES. 


and charcoal. Here and there couples men were hard work 
forging hoes, one them beating the mass glowing metal into 
shape with two stones, serve the purpose hammer and anvil, while 
his companion plied the bellows, One the blacksmiths told that 
the iron ore collected from the surface the ground place ten 
days distant. When the hoes are completed they are taken over the 
great chief the Bari tribe, the Uganda side, who buys them 
for flour. 

Striking the side the Kaya valley, southerly direction, 
the caravan made its way the Kajo-kaji plateau, which lies some 


1200 feet above the Nile. from this plateau that supplies 
No. 1907.] 
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grain are sent northwards caravan the mouth the Kaya, and 
thence canoe Lado, and southwards Dufile. fact, Kajo-kaji 
might well the granary the whole part 
journey did see ground more highly cultivated natives more 
obviously contented. 

the caravan drew nearer Wadelai, found stretch country 
which proved the favourite haunt, that time year, not 
only white rhino, but bull elephants. Here was able realize the 
two chief objects visit the Enclave, securing complete 
skin and skeleton white rhino bull and the hides two elephants 
nearly feet height. One these latter was destined for the 
British Natural History Museum, whose director had been trying 
procure such specimen for the last three years. The other proposed 
presenting the Tervueren Museum near Brussels. The preservation 
these skins gave great but they were eventually sent off 
good condition Kampala, which place, thanks the courtesy the 
late Mr. Fowler, sub-commissioner Nile provinces and collector 
Hoima, they reached excellent time. But unfortunately, for some 
reason yet explained, the skins were afterwards detained long 
that the lake-shore climate completely ruined them, the loss the 
museums and disgust, for there was heavy bill carriage 
pay. When two years previously, 1903, traversed the country 
between Wadelai and Mahagi bay, the north-western corner Lake 
Albert, was practically depopulated, for the villagers had moved over 
the Uganda side. Now, surprise, found new villages being 
established all along the route, the natives having returned escape 
the Uganda hut-tax. 

From Mahagi bay station pushed our way the hills 
Mahagi proper, lying hours from the lake and 1180 feet above it. 
Here, all the other stations had visited, great improvements were 
seen. New brick houses had been constructed, and stretches 
bush had been cleared give place vegetable gardens and cultiva- 
tion. route now led over the Nile-Congo watershed, series 
rolling grass hills, intersected running streams fringed with belts 
timber. highest camp was Mongolula, elevation 5950 
feet. This region for the greater part very sparsely inhabited, and 
gives promise one day becoming valuable grazing-ground for 
white settlers. Through Irumu bands natives were passing their 
way the Kilo gold-mines, where work the alluvial deposits has 
been successfully commenced, some ozs. gold being washed per 
day. 

The Ituri river, day’s journey from Irumu, forms the dividing-line 
between the grass land and the great forest. When canoe had 
almost crossed the clear, rapid waters, 150 yards wide, noticed 
the opposite bank two miniature houses built close the edge and 
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resembling every feature the huts the villagers. The old chief 
was loth explain the object these houses, but length was told 
that they were erected for the shade his predecessor, who was told 
that must recompense them for their labours guarding the 
passage those crossing the river. From that time, whenever caravan 
was seen approach the bank, little food would carried down 
the ghost-houses, warning that the shade’s protection was needed 
for the caravan about cross. 

The great Ituri forest, rendered famous Stanley’s remarkable 
journey across it, differed greatly from the dismal miasmic place 


MAJOR POWELL-COTTON WITH TWO OF HIS PYGMY TRACKERS. 


imagination, where unhealthy mists and perpetual twilight reigned 
supreme. Far from shutting out the sunshine, the lofty dome inter- 
laced branches above our heads only served soften the pitiless heat 
the equatorial sun. Myriads little sunbeams filtered through the 
leaves, settle the undergrowth bright patches light, where 
the butterflies and birds loved flit and fro. the morning, 
true, the foliage would often heavy with dewdrops and gossamer, but 
before eight the sunbeams had lifted the mists from the dense under- 
growth, the giant trees, and the graceful creepers that flung their 
fantastic coils and festoons from branch branch and from tree tree. 
was the morning that one felt the hush the great forest, 
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whose impressive stillness was only broken the crackling the 
sticks under the feet our caravan. Here and there the forest are 
little natural glades, called the natives some watered 
sluggish marshy streams that almost lose themselves the rich 
grass, while others the waters rush and tumble over clear quartz 
sand-beds and among moss-grown boulders. Dark tunnels, worn 
through the undergrowth generations beasts their way 
water, lead down these rifts the dense vegetation. For 
here that the beasts the forest, from elephant the timid little 
dik-dik, come down drink, bathe, and crop the fine grass the 
edge. 

The seasons the forest are very ill-defined. Generally rain falls 
four five days every week, while seven days without 
storm was the longest dry period experienced. any big clearing, 
was curious hear storm coming up, for the sound the drops patter- 
ing the leaves the trees reached long before the rain. The roar 
hurricane through the forest was experience not forgotten. 
Our camp was nearly wrecked one occasion, and passage several 
hundred wide was cleared through the trees for distance 
some miles. 1905 was the forest from the last few days 
June the first half August, while the following year 
spent from the last week January the first days August 
practically the same districts. July 1905, passed between Irumu 
and Mawambi, was far the wettest month the ten. The follow- 
ing July, however, spent between Makala, Mawambi, and towards 
Beni, was one the driest. While the forest damp, came across 
but very few boggy places, and large marshes. are almost 

The population the forest numerous, from the pygmies, con- 
sidered the most savage and primitive, the Mongwana, the 
followers and descendants the Arab ivory and slave dealers, whom 
certain amount Moslem civilization and handicraft have been handed 
down and dotted about wide intervals, the neat, well-ordered stations 
the Congo Government gave evidence European civilization 
that has crushed Mongwana power and effectually abolished the slave 
trade. 

The climate the forest seems have detrimental influence 
the physical development any the tribes who find their home 
under its shelter. The Mongwana are tall, well-proportioned race 
men, and many the women seem have inherited certain 
Arab grace form. Babila, another tribe with which came 
contact, although short stature, are sturdy, healthy-looking 
race, while the pygmies certainly show signs physical degenera- 
tion. But the native from the plain, white man, usually suffers 
severely after few months’ residence the damp atmosphere the 
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forest, rheumatism, dysentery, and bilious fevers being the most common 
complaints. 

The soil the forest rich leaf-mould that produces two 
three crops year. Like all natives, the villagers are the habit 
continually changing their cultivation from one spot another, 
although here necessitates great deal labour. The underwood 
and saplings are first all cut down, and then attention turned 
the smaller trees, which are felled some feet from the base, and left 
cumber the ground where they fall. this time the underwood 
sufficiently dry help the destruction the larger trees that are 


A FOREST GIANT, WITH TENT BETWEEN TWO EMBEDDED ROOTS, 


alone left standing. Piling around the trunks, the natives set 
alight order burn the bark, and thus kill the trees, which 
eventually stretch out their gaunt arms over crops banana, millet, 
rice, maize, sweet potatoes, and 

Grass the forest can only found the eddos, and the 
clearings made the natives for their gardens. For this reason there 
are cows, and the few imported sheep and goats that manage 
withstand the hardships the march through the forest the villages 
are cherished the owners their most precious possessions. Among 
the little flock that followed our journey, the death-rate the 
forest was over per cent., and this spite every care. Night 
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after night platform strewn with leaves was built for them, with 
roof shelter, and during the march each animal had nose-bag with 
few potatoes the bottom, prevent them getting hungry eating 
poisonous leaves from the undergrowth. 

the site abandoned garden vegetation rapidly springs up, 
form favourite haunt elephant, buffalo, wild pig, bush-buck, 
bongo—an animal even rarer the Ituri forest than the okapi—and 
leopards, which latter are, curiously enough, never found far from 
native settlement. coloration the animals the forest have 
tendency become darker shade than those the plains. notable 
example this the ratel which entirely black, 
while the south and west Africa the whole the upper surface 
the body, head, and tail are ashy grey. 

Mica abounds the neighbourhood Mawambi, and the whitewash 
used for the houses the post full minute fragments that the 
walls sparkle the sunshine. 

This station great centre the pygmies. They live small 
communities six eighteen men with their wives and families. 
Each group governed elder, but there does not appear 
any recognized supreme chief, and the communities are often war 
with one another. They have permanent villages; their low 
primitive huts, thatched with the large leaf Sarcophrynium arnoldianum, 
are built little clearing the forest, and are moved, not only for 
their customary bi-annual migration, when hunting that district 
becoming difficult, but also the death any member the group, 
when they have killed some large animal. easier, the latter 
case, move the village the animal than the animal the village. 
Their time passed hunting and collecting honey, wild fruits, and 
roots. While they kill the larger animals, even elephants times, 
with short-shafted, broad-bladed spear, far the greater quantity 
their game taken driving into nets. 

The pygmy most expert climber, and matter how high the 
wild bees may have their nest, will scale and cut out 
incredibly short space time. group pygmies attaches itself 
the chief one the other forest tribes, whom they supply with 
meat, honey, creepers ropes, and leaves for thatching, exchange 
for vegetable produce. Tilling the ground occupation regarded 
with scorn the true pygmy. Bows and arrows are his weapons 
war. With these skilled marksman, for constantly 
practising monkeys and other small beasts. All the ironwork used 
pygmy traded from other tribes. Bark cloth dyed terra-cotta 
soft grey his principal manufacture, but also makes wooden 
honey-pots, pipe-stems, bows and arrows, together with personal 
ornaments fur and feather, and sleeping-mats skin. The dances 
the pygmies are the most interesting any have seen, and are 
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carried with great energy and enthusiasm for hours stretch, 
Nearly all them portray some feature hunt, and end with 
the feast that follows its success. 

From Mawambi pushed Makala search okapi, for 
was here that native hunter had secured the two specimens brought 
Europe Dr. David. Makala, the banks the Lindi, found 
neat, well-ordered station off the main routes through the forest, 
and maintained solely for administrative purposes and the collection 
avenue lined with pineapples and bananas leads 
the post, which crowns little slope. 


FLOATING VILLAGE OF KATANGA, AS SEEN FROM THE SHORE, 


The native renowned for his skill okapi hunting was sent off 
immediately our arrival the post, search tracks. few days 
later news was brought that had found and shot fine male 
okapi. addition disappointment thus losing chance 
shooting myself, there was the difficulty getting the beast from 
the place the forest where lay, and dealing with the skin before 
was too late. However, dint working nearly all one 
night, managed preserve well enough for considered one 
the most perfect specimens that has yet reached Europe. now 
seen, together with the complete skeleton, the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington. 

Still hopes shooting specimen myself, searched the neigh- 
bourhood but spite hours spent following fresh tracks, never 
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much caught sight okapi. Indeed, the chances sportsman 
coming across these extremely timid denizens the forest undergrowth 

Makala one the great rubber centres the Congo, and during 
our sojourn three and half months the district, had unrivalled 
opportunities studying the method rubber-collection. This appa- 
rently varies considerably different districts. Makala, each hale 
adult man has bring kilos per month, and this can collected 
forty working hours. Payment the rate centimes per kilo, 
which per cent. given the chief, and the balance the actual 
gatherer. 

the end June, made our way slowly back through the forest 
Beni. Kokomeangle, hill four marches from that post (3450 feet 
elevation), commanded fine view over immense stretch forest, 
and the early dawn, before sunrise, splendid panorama the snow- 
clad range Ruwenzori. 

the north-west corner Lake Albert, were camped for several 
weeks. Before midday high wind would spring up, blowing from the 
slopes Ruwenzori towards the lake, and continue till four five 
the afternoon. This would often disperse the dense clouds 
small flies that hung over the lake, sometimes looking like the 
smoke advancing steamer, that was hard realize none were yet 
plying the lake. The water slightly brackish, and much the 
reed-fringed shore formed minute shells. was this camp 
that shot specimen the Semliki buffalo, red variety the Cape 
species. 

Katwi passed the curious crater-lake where considerable 
salt industry carried the natives. Besides the almost daily 
caravan Fort Portal, this salt finds its way far into the forest and 
southwards almost Tanganyika. this salt deposit passes the 
Congo, the result the corrected Anglo-Congo boundary, will 
probably exploited under European supervision, and prove valuable 
asset the State. 

Continuing our journey round the eastern side the lake, 
reached Kissegnies, the main camp the Congo Geographical Mission 
for the demarcation the 30th meridian. Commandant Bastien, the 
officer charge, are indebted for much courtesy, more particularly 
for his care when was mauled, the banks the Sassa, 
wounded lion. 

Katanga was the most southerly point touched. This village 
was one the most curious have ever visited. The main group 
thirty huts were built one huge floating platform some little distance 
out the waters sheltered bay. The platform rises and falls with 
the surface the lake, being moored poles driven into the mud. 
The villagers are robust, well-built race, spite constant inter- 
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marriage, for the men never choose their wives from among the women 
the plains. They subsist hippo-hunting and fishing, carrying 
lucrative trade the purchase salt from Katwi, exchange for 
sheep the southern end the lake. 

the Toro-Entebbe route, returned Mombasa, and thence 
home, after twenty-seven months’ trip. The chief scientific results 
the journey are—(1) Several good specimens the northern white 
rhino. (2) okapi skin and skeleton. (3) Six new mammals, viz. 
(a) water-chevrotain, Dorcatherium aquaticum (b) the Central 
African ratel, Mellivora cottoni; (c) the dusky African tiger-cat, Felis 


hy 


THREE HUTS OF THE FLOATING VILLAGE, KATANGA. 


caudata (e) black-and-white monkey, Colobus palliatus the 
Semliki red buffalo, Bos caffer cottoni. Some 8000 lepidoptera, among 
which several new species have already been described, number 
ethnological objects, some phonographic records, and about seven hundred 
photographs complete the list. 

conclusion, should like add that journey was only rendered 
possible, firstly, through the goodwill Sir Constantine Phipps, our 
minister Brussels the time started; secondly, the kindness 
the Egyptian and Sudanese officials, who took the greatest interest 
expedition, and did all their power make the passage myself 
and equipment easy through their country, well ensure the 
prompt return all the specimens sent back that lastly, and most 
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important all, indebted the courtesy the Congo Govern- 
ment, who not only gave permission travel and shoot through the 
game reserves their eastern border, but allowed take own 
armed escort from Uganda. Almost throughout received every atten- 
tion and assistance from the Congo officials, many whom put them- 
selves great personal inconvenience order give greater 
comfort. 


The have you the lecturer the evening. Major 
Powell-Cotton one the most notable and best known those travellers who have 
been led into exploration intense love sport and great aptitude for natural 
history. His first important expedition was Western Tibet some eighteen years 
ago. believe visited Tibet twice. travelled Somaliland 1895-6, and 
afterwards Abyssinia. 1903 travelled Northern Uganda, and account 
his journeys there was given early 1904. November that same 
year, started for his later journey, which will describe to-night. remained 
partly the equatorial forests and partly the eastern part the Congo for 
twenty-seven months, and during those long twenty-seven months, during all his 
previous journeys, made very large and important collections natural history. 
That the principal feature, may say, his life’s work. 

After the paper, the will ask Mr. Lydekker, the distinguished 

Mr. think may speak behalf the Natural History Branch 
the British Museum how much indebted Major Powell-Cotton for 
having brought the first male okapi. not only the first male specimen the 
museum has received, but the best okapi-skin, the taxidermists tell me, that 
has been brought this country. Those who have been the tropics know how 
difficult is, especially when marching, preserve skins, and great triumph 
Major Powell-Cotton have brought this specimen home such splendid con- 
dition. not going weary you with about the animals collected 
Major Powell-Cotton, and will confine myself few remarks about okapis. 
has been hitherto thought that the case big game animals from the same 
all individuals were alike; but with these okapis, far know 
present, this not so. Thus the specimen Sir Harry Johnston brought home has 
very large white but Major Powell-Cotton’s specimen there are none 
all, the knees being absolutely black. The Alexander-Gosling Expedition has 
presented another the museum, also male, which has small white 
knee-caps, and also differs from all others have seen other respects. The black 
stripe, for instance, that extends from the knee the fetlock usually complete, 
but the specimen brought home the Alexander-Gosling Expedition stops 
altogether different, and had been dealing with any other animal think 
should have said they were distinct races; but the curious fact that out some 
ten fifteen specimens, nine ten seem more less distinct from one 
another. course, these okapis have attracted great deal interest, and every 
specimen brought has been mounted and exhibited. the differences prove 
connected with locality, they will indicate distinct races; but think, they 
are, speak, accidental, must amend our conception the colouring big 
animals. most peculiar that the striping restricted certain parts the 
body and limbs, because many large animals, like zebras and tigers, 
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general. the cases tigers and zebras, there question that the striping 
break the solid form the animal that appears invisible distance 
aud think that okapis the striping, especially when they are lying down, 
intended break the outline the lower parts, while the upper parts are con- 
cealed the thick forest. Some the other animals Major Powell-Cotton 
home and gave the British Museum are peculiar from their dark and 
have named two distinct races. 

Mr. have little say to-night. This naturalists 
night, and all look the things are most interested in. have 
heard, and hope shall hear good deal more, the strange animals and 
strange vegetation around Mount Ruwenzori and Lake Albert Edward. missed 
any description the remarkable mountain scenery about Lake Albert Edward; 
came quite unprepared for it, and seemed compare favourably with that 
the Italian lakes. Nothing could more picturesque than some the villages 
that lie the lake-shores. the north-east bay there are islands, and into 
falls one the few beautiful rivers, the only beautiful river except the Nile one 
sees Uganda. Its banks and waters water-fowl all sorts. When the 
Cape Cairo railway (which all talk about, but which afraid many 
will not see) does come into existence, Lake Albert Edward will probably become 
resort for tourists there will hotel its shores, and huts for mountaineers off 
Ruwenzori. shall not detain you any longer, but hope may hear good deal 
from Mr. Wollaston, who has travelled from Lake Albert Edward through the 
Mfumbiro down Lake Tanganyika, the scenery the north end 
which speaks enthusiastically. 

Mr. calling upon to-night, must say you have taken 
entirely surprise did not anticipate being asked for although 
true that our way across Africa after leaving Ruwenzori did pass through 
the heart the Congo forest, still our journey was made quickly—from Uganda 
the west coast seven weeks, with only three days’ delay—that not feel 
inclined give any opinion, even discuss Major Powell-Cotton’s charming 
lecture. But feel there one thing can and must do, and that bear tribute 
praise the lecturer indeed, feel had just awakened from delightful 
dream, which passed again through Uganda and through the Toro district, 
along the eastern slopes and across the Mubuku river, which feel 
sure the one Major Powell-Cotton referred the shifting river, and through 
the arid country the upper part the Semliki valley Fort Beni, where 
had the pleasure meeting Major heard again all the familiar 
sounds, and saw the familiar sights. one have forgotten the name— 
when were staying there, the ordinary course the day’s march, the natives 
brought the skin okapi, but unfortunately was very bad con- 
dition had skull and feet, and skinning they had cut away the skin 
the forehead. They wanted high price for it—a measure about yards 
cotton-cloth and two sheep, and hoped return some day the Congo, did 
not feel inclined pay that price for three-parts okapi-skin, and therefore 
left it. the distribution the okapi, difficult for any one say 
present they seem distributed all over that part the forest which con- 
tained within circle whose circumference cuts Stanleyville, the Welle district, 
and some point considerably south Ruwenzori. When were Trumu, 
heard native reports the okapi being found almost the edge the forest. 
did not find any trace the Ruwenzori forest, although there doubt 
connected with the Congo forest, because the Congo forest comes across the central 
part the Semliki valley, and stretches the lower slopes Ruwenzori, and 
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joins the forest which goes belt right round the mountain. can only 
corroborate, far were able see, exactly what Major Powell-Cotton has 
told regard the natives and pygmies the forest; and some the things 
told when were Beni was able identify the forest. can only 
thank him for the very delightful and realistic account the Congo forest which 
has given to-night. 

Mr. very hard make comments Major Powell-Cotton’s 
most interesting paper, and not really entitled so, because did not 
through his country. went down into the Ituri, and went different 
direction. Mr. Carruthers and went down Lake Albert Edward Lake Kero, 
then Tanganyika, and across Kasongo, the upper waters the Congo. 
was interested hear Mr. Freshfield say that coming Lake Albert Edward 
was like the first view Lake Garda, because first view Lake 
reminded Lake Maggiore. has very much the same appearance, the same 
colour, and the same shape. About these okapi and the other things, 
not competent speak. There was one thing that struck Major Powell- 
Cotton’s lecture. great many his photographs are Congo State posts 
and soldiers and know that Major Powell-Cotton visited many 
the posts, and was hospitably received them. Mr. Carruthers and were 
also very hospitably received many occasions when going down through the 
Congo. 

Major not think there have been any points raised 
the very interesting discussion have heard which require any words from me. 
have collected good deal information about the habits the okapi, and 
some future time may perhaps put form which you can read, you care 
to. you very much for the very kind way which you have listened 
brief account travels. 

The think unnecessary for tell Major Powell-Cotton 
that has given great pleasure to-night. always easy detect when 
lecture interesting audience, and now thank him most heartily. 
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glanced the general characteristics, may now proceed 
examine the Kurds detail. All along the northern slopes the 
Karaja Dagh have collection tribal and non-tribal Kurds the 
lowest type and description, nomads and semi-nomads. They are all 
despicably cowardly, dirty, cruel, and apparently idle, and afraid 
that many travellers, generalizing from these particularly odious people, 
condemn the whole race, when, matter fact, like the Kurds north 
Lake Van, they are exception the rule. 

Between Urfa and Birijik find wonderfully different people 
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the tribes the Dinardieh and Berazieh. These are turbulent politicians, 
bold warriors, wealthy herdsmen, and industrious agriculturists. The 
and Dinardieh, although they have adopted Arab dress 
the majority cases, are pure Kurds, and are excellent example 
what useful economic asset the Kurd when his energies are 
turned the right direction. There are now some 360 prosperous 
villages the vicinity Seruj, and these are inhabited people 
who only comparatively few years ago were mostly dwellers 
tents. 

the vicinity Harran, there are many villages mixed Arabs 
and Kurds; however, they have practically tribal organization 
and leaders, their lot unfortunate, but, although non-fighters like 
the Fellahin Arabs, they are far more industrious and persevering. 

now come the southern slopes the Karaja Dagh. This 
section the country entirely the hands Ibrahim Pasha, the 
great Hamidieh noble and chieftain. 

Ibrahim Pasha is, without doubt, the most interesting person 
the Jazirah. When started life ten years age, his father was 
prisoner Diabekir, and himself penniless refugee Egypt. 
now stands out brigadier-general the Turkish army, the master 
fourteen thousand lancers and horsemen, the leader twenty-two distinct 
tribes, and chief the Milli Kurds. His photograph will give you some 
the man. Ibrahim Pasha’s mother was Arab the noblest 
race, his father Kurdish chieftain renown. Ibrahim find the 
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JACOBITE OF TUR ABDIN. 


racial characteristics both his parents—the constructive and practical 
powers the Kurd combined with the mental faculties and humanity 
the Arab. Ibrahim man with many enemies, his position requires 
him constant war with his neighbours, the Arab and Kurdish 
tribes without his confederation long see him killed, but have never 
heard any one accuse him disgraceful dishonourable act. Indeed, 
although has personally bias favour the Armenians, did 
not hesitate threaten destroy Suverek they were massacred there, 
and saved hundreds lives; and when matters were their worst 
Diabekir and Urfa, actually succoured some thousands his head- 
quarters Veranshehr. For two months fed these people for nothing, 
and when the troubles subsided, gave such chose remain lands 
which live and work peace. Iam sure one can grudge him 
the wealth which his action has brought him, and his statement that 
the terms imposes settlers his country are not unreasonable 
proved the fact that Armenian immigrants are increasing 
Veranshehr every year. 


4 
if 
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Leaving Ibrahim, his tents, and flocks behind us, and proceeding 
eastward, come the stony region the Tur Abdin, inhabited 
peculiar population whom people usually divide into two classes— 
Jacobite Christians and Kurds. can ascertain—but there 
may others who will correct me—the people the Tur Abdin, both 
Moslem and Christian, are really one race, and that race Kurdish. 
These people are divided into several some talk Kurdish, others 
bastard dialect Arabic. But this has bearing their religion 
such tribes the Christians preponderate there are Christian 
chiefs, others Moslems. tribes are singularly different from 
their neighbours, that they seem have lost the art fighting 
for indefinitely long period without any appreciable result. The 
men Abdin have taken late years killing one another off 
irrespective creed, and, not with killing, they burn and 
destroy each other’s property the most ruthless manner consequently 
villages are growing scarce between the plain and Midiat, and until 
some sharp examples have been made the mischief will continue. How- 
ever, north Midiat, and until one reaches the unpleasant zone the 
Diabekir plain, find well-populated region passing richness. 
One the tribes inhabiting are known the Mahalemi. These 
people, who speak base Arab dialect, according their own tradition 
were Christians, but became Moslems two hundred years ago because 
their patriarch would not grant them dispensation eat flesh Lent 
during year famine. Before leaving Tur Abdin, would draw your 
attention one the interesting monasteries which remain. the 
one Deir Amar there are some admirable mosaics; the roof tiled 
after the manner Roman buildings, and even the modern Turkish 
houses Anatolia are roofed to-day. might add that seems 
interesting that the villages which Christians preponderate the 
round arch still adhered building, while where Moslems are 
the majority replaced the pointed 

Between the Tur Abdin and Jezire-ibn Omar find the camping- 
grounds the Miran Kurds, tribe lately some importance, but now 
waning power and prestige. 

the northern side the Jebel Sinjar there peculiar salt 
marsh known the Sea Khatunieh; the centre this marsh 
here island connected with terra firma causeway. the 
island there warren-like village inhabited Arab fellahin. 

The village is, think, one the most depressing 
spots have ever visited, for its situation gloomy and dreary beyond 
belief. The hills the background are snuff-coloured yellow; the 
dull, brackish waters the lake are darkened rank black sedges, 
through which rustle evil-smelling wind, heavy with the fume 
salt marshland; while the village itself keeping with its sur- 
roundings, being only collection tumble-down huts, half built, 
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half dug out the ground, more like the lairs wild beasts 


with mainland). 
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than the dwellings 
human beings. Around 
the holes through which 
the inhabitants creep 
into these burrows, 
collected the filth and 
rubbish years, reek- 
ing with 
odour decay. The 
miserable wretches who 
call these 
homes are the lowest 
their race: diseased, 
poor, avaricious, and 
such low mental calibre 
witted. would 
hard imagine more 
depressing company 
after long and tedious 
journey. Yet they were 
loquacious, even beyond 
the wont Arabs, and, 
chattering 
would give neither rest 
people until driven 
away force. 

Having 
scribed the inhabitants 
the western and nor- 
thern portions the 
Jazirah, will now turn 
those the south- 
east the wor- 
shippers the Sinjar. 
This ‘singular people, 
privileged visit, 
really can lay claim 
know very little about. 
The reason, think, 
will plain read 
you diary. 
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“The next morning set out once more for the Sinjar, and after 
four hours’ ride length reached the foot the Sikeniyah pass. 
always understood that the Yezidis who inhabit the mountain were 
much-maligned people, groaning under cruel oppression, and 
brave, courteous, industrious, with ingrained love freedom, and 
possessed all the rest the stock-in-trade virtues. experience, 
however, does not encourage put much faith the theory. 

“Soon after entered the pass, were unpleasantly surprised 
seeing four men white garments, armed with rifles, spring 
apparently out the ground and brandish their weapons threatening 
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manner. old man distant hill, however, shrieked out some 
words devilish tongue, and the four men vanished quickly 
they had appeared. little further the trick was repeated. The 
men were wild-looking ruffians, with lowering look animal ferocity 
their eyes that might well give one cause think whether one had 
been wise visit this nest Satan’s brood. 

After hour’s anxious ride reached small encampment. Not 
word welcome was vouchsafed us. ate lunch, savage- 
looking man snatched the food out plate and wolfed without 
every hill white figures flitted about, crying shrilly and 
pointing party. escort looked doubtful and anxious. Pre- 
sently tall sombre man came and spoke Arabic. was 
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will bring trouble you stay, and trouble yourself. Mount 
and off. took the fellow’s advice and started away, the shaykh 
accompanying us. 

“As passed second encampment, strange-looking creature 
came out towards us, shouting, ‘Khoweh! khoweh !—Tax! tax!’ 
seized the bridle one the horses, and stopped the caravan. 
The people were streaming from the encampment, whistling signal 
others, who came running from the fields. him,’ said the 
‘there danger!’ With great reluctance gave the brute some 
money, and rode quickly could. Nor did draw rein 
until reached the camp Khalil Agha, chief some note amongst 
these people. Khalil man with strange and evil countenance, 
received with chilly reserve that gave but little encouragement 
after the preceding events. sat the Agha’s tent, scores his 
white-robed henchmen came and glared grim silence. 
Strange-looking fellows were these Yezidis. features are small 
and pinched that their faces have appearance almost asp-like. Their 
expression predatory and vindictive. The fact that their noses being 
generally neither straight nor hooked, but pointed and turned down- 
wards, press down the upper lip, adds the unpleasant- 
ness their countenance. Their voices are shrill and fierce, their 
manners brusque and unceremonious, their bodies are lithe, active, and 
wiry, and stature they tend above the average. Their clothing 
strange the extreme. the head, tall brown conical cap, 
around which wound black red turban; the body swathed 
long flowing shirt white, cut square the short cloak 
brown leather, and pointed curled-over shoes complete the costume. 
When saw these curious figures around me, seemed four 
thousand years had slipped was sitting among some for- 
gotten people, such those who carved their barbarous 
monuments upon the rocks Ivriz. 

air mystery about the Yezidis, which may well account 
for all the monstrous tales that are told them. sat the tent, 
man black robes entered and sat down opposite. Great reverence 
was paid him, many the men kissing the hem his garment. 
What who could not learn. Presently left the Agha’s 
tent and went own, where found crowd silent men slowly 
and deliberately examining all furniture, while the soldiers and mule- 
teers sat shivering with terror distance. All the evening crowds 
people came trooping down from the mountain stare camp and 
swell the ill-omened crowd gathered round it. last, with troop 
some sixty his heels, came Shaykh Hamo, the religious chief that 
region. was more cheerful aspect than the others, and helped 
dispel the feeling depression and helplessness that had gradually crept 
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over one the course the day. came into and enter- 
tained him the best ability. said that war broke out between 
Persia and Turkey, the men Sinjar would kill every Moslem within 
reach, sentiment loudly applauded the rest indeed, the solitary yap- 
ping ery which they marked their approbation their pastor’s speech 
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was the first sign animation noticed among them all that day. 
Shaykh then took his leave, and after his departure good many 
the others stole away towards the hills. After sunset, host, 
Agha, sent down six men look after camp, and their re- 
peated and earnest inquiries what time usually went sleep 
did nothing towards restoring confidence. However, beyond few 
stray shots fired distance, nothing import occurred during the 
night, and the next morning set off for the town Sinjar. 

When the Turkish flag, which flies from the top the hill which 
the town situated, came sight, muleteers began sing for the 
first time since the preceding day.” 
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Tel Afar find interesting survival the small Turkish 
settlement which still remains there. These Turks, who must have 
settled Tel Afar early the twelfth century, apparently lost all con- 
nection with the other invaders, and seem have remained independent 
until the days the reforms Sultan Mahmud. that time they 
were thriving predatory independent community. According them- 
selves, their history follows: They are escaped slaves and runagates 
who settled the ruins the ancient city Tel Afar. They formerly 
lived independently kind commune, and, under elected leader, 
held their own against the Shammar, even when the latter levied toll 
Mosul. The great strength the men Tel Afar lay the large and 
solidly built castle, the ruins which now cover the hill overlooking 
the town. However, the days Reshid Pasha Turks refused 
admit the rights the Constantinople Government, which reappeared, 
for the first time since the days Heraklius, those parts early 
the thirties the nineteenth consequently, the independent 
régime was brought end and the castle laid ruins military 
expedition. 

have, think, now given you rough idea the present appearance 
and condition the Northern Jazirah, for once Tel Afar left behind 
enter into the sphere influence Irak, which different 
country the Jazirah Castille Normandy. Had been reading 
this paper ten years ago should have terminated here, but feel that 
question has now arisen which cannot passed by, and that the 
Bagdad railway. will not enter into the political aspects the case, 
but will try and give unbiased opinion the prospects the 
German venture should once set foot the Jazirah. the first 
place, will take detail the difficulties with which expected 
have contend. 

Firstly, the constant tribal warfare. Now, have endeavoured 
show how trifling obstacle this is. present the tribal warfare 
goes because there nothing stop it, but, nevertheless, caravans 
pass and fro from Aleppo Mosul without being inconvenienced 
long they have single soldier with them—a posse ten 
soldiers can usually turn back the most ferocious war-party—and 
aghnam, sheep-tax, collected from warlike tribes without any 
great difficulty consequently need not expect that railway would 
much inconvenienced it. Organized opposition impossible; the 
difficulties which man like Ibrahim Pasha experiences, even with 
Government assistance, keeping his tribes loyal himself are 
sufficient show how fruitless would for any other tribe 
endeavour prevent the railway being built.* 

Secondly, the difficulty developing land without sufficient 


himself and nearly all his allies are eager for the railway built. The 
only inhabitante the Jazirah who are against the scheme are the hammar the south. 
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population. Here indeed objection which would seem more 
formidable; however, convinced not terrible might 
first supposed. have described you how rapidly villages 
have grown the district Seruj; will draw your attention 
even more striking case. Any one riding over the road between Aleppo 
and Meskene some ten years ago would have found what was tanta- 
mount desert—a few ruins, some scattered encampments, and half 
dozen villages would have been all that would have met his eye. 
Now this year passed over that tract March and again October. 
March never left cultivated land until was within three hours’ 
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ride the Euphrates; October found that distance had decreased 
now that tract country has been settled and cultivated 
the poorer nomads who formerly lived there, Kurds the Berazieh 
and Dinardieh who had been crowded out the Seruj district, and 
Arabs from the coast and Turks from the mountains the Taurus 
The Arabs, Kurds, and Turks were rapidly amalgamating into one 
which Arabic was the language. The problem settlement the 
desert between Aleppo and the Euphrates had been solved natural 
forces the increasing size and prosperity Aleppo had made neces- 
sary for the Government bring the Bedawin under control. The 
moment they were checked, the poorer nomads began cultivate, and 
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were immediately joined the floating populations Kurds and 
Turks. moderate infusion the two latter stocks the population 
works wonders the Arabs, who lose their dirty, penurious, and feck- 
less habits, while the Kurds and Turks, intermarriage with Arabs, 
grow more civilized and intelligent. Now, the Jazirah have 
already the nucleus agricultural population along the banks 
the Belikh and Khabur the tribes fellahin Arabs; once they are 
secure from raids and have market for their produce, they will begin 
work earnest, and they will instantly assisted the Kurdish 
immigrants who are present earning but very precarious existence 
agriculturists among the mountains north Urfa. have also 
count upon reinforcements from Deir Zor. Fifteen years ago Deir Zor 
was small transit town, probably little more than village; has 
now, roughly, 25,000 inhabitants, mostly Kurds: these, least 6000 
would available for agricultural purposes. Another point should 
like make that there are about 14,000 the Milli and Kikieh Kurds 
the slopes the Karaja Dagh, who have every intention settling 
along the banks the Jag Jag and upper reaches the Khabur 
whenever the railway comes. this point had the following state- 
ment from the chief Agha the Kikieh Kurds—he was the time 
encamped the banks the Jag Jag: Kikieh lived 
here villages winter and tents summer, but the Shammar 
destroyed our crops and drove the Karaja Dagh, where 
live houses winter. However, come here pasture our flocks 
spring, and also show have right over the land. When the 
railway comes shall very rich. shall bring all people down 
here; the Government will forced protect them; and may 
build, perhaps, five hundred And this only one tribe 
among many. the Sinjar have district already well cultivated, 
and inhabited about 30,000 industrious people, most whom are 
completely sedentary. may also count many the native 
labourers who come build the railway settling along it. 

think these few points tend show that once there rapid and 
commodious transit, the questions labour and security will not present 
such difficulties people might suppose. Against this, however, 
must remember that the idea European colonization hardly one that 
can entertained. several occasions large colonies Circassians 
have been introduced the Government, and although they were good 
farmers, and could hold their own with ease against the Arabs, they 
always succumbed the climate; fact, the Jazirah not country 
for white men work in. The climate summer terribly trying, 
and the autumnal Malarial fevers are extremely dangerous. Europeans, 
even when not leading sedentary life, get down and slack, and 
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Before closing this paper, there one more thing which should 
like draw attention, and that the proposed trace the railway. 
inclined suggest that, after reaching Ras-el-ain, the line should 
then follow the Khabur the left bank far south Shedadeh, and 
then skirt the foot the Sinjar hills far Tell Afar, and afterwards 
resume the old proposed trace along the Tigris. reasons for making 
this suggestion are follows: (1) Once the Khabur reached, the 
actual expenses laying the line would but slight, the physical 
obstacles being trifling—how slight, indeed, may judged from the fact 
that the days the early khalifs there was canal connecting the 
Wadi Serser with the Khabur, running from Tel Kokab the southern 
slopes the Sinjar; (2) would develop the interior waters 
the Jazirah first. That the settlement the banks Khabur and 
Jaggag rivers should come first is, submit, primal importance. 
Agriculture between Baghdad and Mosul, although not very flourishing, 
well under way; between Nisibin and Mosul the land certain 
extent populated. Now, should the railway take the northern side 
the Sinjar, all tendencies will migrate and settle northward and 
eastward branch line from Mardin Deir would probably under 
discussion for many years before was accomplished, and during all 
that time the magnificent lands the banks the Khabur, Belikh, 
and Jag Jag would lying idle. If, the other hand, the trace 
have suggested followed, the whole trend agricultural immi- 
gration and settlement would diverted its proper central channels 
and led away from the stony ridges the Mardin hills, whither has 
been driven Arab incursion. Thus, the central Jine followed, 
may expect with confidence see chain villages and fields 
some 100 miles length, where present there are not above twenty 
permanent dwellings; Deir Zor would still remain central 
for grain far south Ana, and would connected with Shedadeh 
plenty cheap wheeled traffic. 

regards the repopulation the tract between Ras-el-ain and 
Shedadeh, this would not prove difficult many people imagine. 
the last three years new villages have between Mahdum 
and Jubb Sofa near Aleppo; these villages have been sufficient set 
the area which they have been built under general cultivation. Taking 
that district basis calculation, find that about 312 villages 
would have established along the central rivers between Shedadeh 
and Ras-el-Ain, number which, according all local authorities such 
shaykhs, zaptiehs, mollahs, and forth, could easily provided 
twice over the Baggara, Weldi, Aghedaat, Kiki, and Dinar Kurds, and 
Arabs, without counting the influx people from Aleppo, Mardin, and 
Mosul. Once small settled population had been established security 
along the central rivers, one acquainted with the country would doubt 
its rapid increase. 
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Before the paper, the have introduce the lecturer, Mr. Mark 
Sykes, but expect that many you already know him from his books, the first 
which appeared, think, 1900. was short but interesting account, 
young traveller, Asiatic Turkey. 1904, after further journeys those regions, 
produced more ambitious book full information and with excellent maps, 
under the title ‘Dar Islam.’ Since then Mr. Sykes has been travelling again 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, one the most interesting regions the 
world, and will give to-night the benefit his further investigations. may 
say that Mr. Sykes has been studying the Near East from his boyhood. believe 
was first taken into the Hauran his father, when was only ten years old; 
and, incidentally, may mention that Sir Tatton Sykes now celebrating his 
eighty-first birthday Yokohama. Mr. Mark Sykes have the advantage 
listening one who has made careful study the various races that part 
the world, and especially the most interesting people. now invite him 
read his paper. 

Sir Henry the absence more competent speakers, shall very 
happy say few words; but shall have deal with ancient history, 
from twenty-five thirty years ago that lived those parts. During the 
last Turko-Russian war was attached the Turkish army Asia Minor, and 
had large contingent Kurds from all parts the country. had great 
deal with both Kurds and Arabs times, and became very friendly with 
some the Kurdish was very glad hear words said favour 
the Kurds to-night, because they generally get more kicks than halfpence. 
was specially sympathetic because they were fighting for their country. They did 
little after the manner the Arabs, and did not care much for close quarters. 
These Kurds are very striking fellows, and reminded very much—especially the 
tribal Kurds—of the old Scottish clans. They are very feudal their nature, and 
reverence their chiefs the same way the old Highlanders reverenced the 
head their clan. respects they had the advantage the Highlanders. 
The latter, when they went raiding expeditions, always went foot, whereas 
the Kurds travel horseback. Some the young chiefs were fine, handsome- 
looking fellows, but very curious how old age they change; young fellow 
about eighteen twenty will develop into man very much like that picture 
saw Ibrahim Pasha, who typical chief. rather curious incident occurred 
connection with one the friends made there. Two years later was 
going from Erzeroum Diarbekir, and was anxious get there before winter. 
going straight across the mountains could arrive nine days, whereas took 
twenty-two days the ordinary caravan road. pressed the governor 
give escort send across the mountains refused first, but after 
good deal pertinacity part, sent the prison and took out the 
principal robber and introduced us, saying, You see this gentleman safe over, and 
you won’t back prison.” had exciting journey, but 
arrived safely, and the Kurd never went back prison. the way visited 
Kurdish chief whose name had been prominent some own reports one 
the worst oppressors the Christians, and had made mind give this 
fellow lecture. sent word announce visit, and prepared long discourse 
the enormity his ways, but being shown into the audience chamber, 
looked each other for moment and then rushed into each other’s arms. 
was one old Kurdish friends. Needless say, did not deliver the lecture 
had intended. had friendly talk, and believe the result was that 
did mend his ways, any rate While Diarbekir visited Dara, 
old Roman frontier town full most interesting remains. was there, 
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recollect, that first took interest numismatics. The Arab boys brought hand- 
fuls copper coins. looked them afterwards, and found there were better 
coins got elsewhere, and from that date became inveterate coin-collector. 
The coins that part the world are especially interesting. After the break 
the which the lecturer spoke, number princes struck coins 
their own, and the time Crusades these princes struck them order 
carry commercial intercourse with the Crusaders, specially interesting having 
copies Byzantine, Roman, Greek the one side, and old Arabic inscrip- 
tions the obverse. 

Another interesting spot Mesopotamia was the village Tell-ermen—an 
Armenian colony the great plain south Mardin—which believe was 
subsequently destroyed the time the Armenian massacres. the admirably 
kept village school, one was much struck with the great number languages use 
this part the country. The instructors were highly educated Catholic Armenians, 
and the little children were thoroughly home the French, Arabic, Armenian, 
and Syriac languages, 

General Will you allow say few words? the years 1857 and 
1858 was attaché the International Boundary Commission between Turkey and 
Russia Asia Minor; visited Kars, Erzerum, Bayazid, and Erivan, and lived 
for good many months both these years the district the Mount Ararat 
range. were there Government service, with very strong escort 
Turkish dragoons one side and Cossacks the other, the nomadic tribes were 
very civil us. lived for several weeks near the Yezidi Kurds, and suppose 
they were their good behaviour had such strong escort. lived 
amongst them, and often dined their tents. There was one thing they would not 
allow do, and that was take any part their religious ceremonies, which 
were supposed rather mysterious. They were very good fellows, and 
occasionally gave roast kids for dinner; enjoyed our sojourn amongst them 
very Instead their appearing such arrant scoundrels they have been 
represented to-night, they treated with uncommon civility. 

Miss should rather like know from Mr. Mark Sykes 
whether this route has suggested for the Bagdad railway has been surveyed. All 
that country was surveyed Baron Oppenheim. found some extraordinarily 
interesting Hittite remains the Jebel Abdul Aziz. And certainly went 
Jebel Sinjar, which gave very blood-curdling description. must have 
seen that country pretty accurately; was sent out for the principal purpose 
surveying the country for the emperor, and therefore suppose they considered the 
northern route easiest. not believe the exact route settled. have this 
line ancient towns the northern route, and apparently thickly populated 
district, and suppose still populated. suppose that was the reason they 
selected that route. One other suggestion should like make, and that with 
regard the pictures the mosque hope Mr. Mark Sykes, the 
interest archeology, will have both the photographs made into slides and give 
them the Hellenic Society, for they would greatly appreciate them. The mosque, 
believe, Hellenistic ruin. not think the photographs showed this 
evening have been they look very much the same character the 
well-known fagade Urfa, and suppose they are the same date. 

The proposing vote thanks Mr. Sykes, shall not 
interpose any remarks own, see that anxious reply the 
questions put him. ask you join hearty vote thanks him for 
his excellent paper, admirably delivered. Before separate, must say one 
word. Miss Lowthian Bell has paid very just tribute the Society. are 
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always very glad obtain papers from ladies, and are most anxious that they 
should join with every possible way extending geographical knowledge. 
are glad benefit not only from their experiences exploration, but also from 
their ideas geographical science. these modern days there question 
excluding either their knowledge their intelligence. 

Mr. thank you very much for the vote thanks, and will 
immediately take the various posers that have been put detail. 
regards the Yezidis, was compressing lecture much possible, and 
consequently did not say that Sinjar and Mosul spent one evening 
with the Yezidis tribe, who were extremely kind me. They gave food, 
and entertained very well indeed, and was very grateful them. the 
same time, might add that their headmen were prison Sinjar, and they had 
had awful hiding about fortnight before. regards the northern route, 
course, may be—I not say so—but may very advantageous when 
matter kilometrical guarantee having longer route. submit that 
when you much per kilometre, sometimes advantage make your 
line little longer than need be. idea that the southerly course would not 
only shorter, but also central; going from Rasel Ain the end the Sinjar, you 
get fairly near the Belikh your right, and the left-hand side you have several 
rivers. You have easy lateral communications, all that desert open wheel 
and idea you run your railway through the centre the corn-growing 
country, and have the corn grain and produce brought from short distances 
either side. think that would economic. the railway goes northwards 
Nisibin, would say that the Kharbur valley, with all its possibilities, would lie 
derelict for years come. 


BATHYMETRICAL SURVEY THE FRESH-WATER LOCHS 
SCOTLAND.* 


Under the Direction Sir JOHN MURRAY, K.C.B., F.R.S., and 
LAURENCE PULLAR, 


SECOND PART. 


first part this paper, published the July issue, dealt with 
the physical features Loch Ness, and this second part proposed 
describe twenty-seven the tributary lochs. The remaining five 
lochs will treated third part, which will also include some 
general notes the temperatures and seiches observed Loch Ness, 
the deposits covering the floor Loch Ness with chemical analyses 
some selected samples, the biology the lochs within the Ness 
basin, and the geology the district, well summary table 
giving particulars all the lochs the basin which were surveyed. 


Maps, 468. The admirable maps which accompany the three parts 
the Ness paper (the last the series) have been presented Sir John Murray 
and Mr. Laurence Pullar, and thus due their liberality that are able 
publish them free any cost the 
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The relative position the various lochs shown the little index 
map the Ness basin (Fig. 1). Lochs nam Breac Dearga, Dubh, 
Laide, Tarff, Knockie, nan Lann, and Kemp, described this paper, 


are shown the Loch Ness maps (Plates and II.) issued with the 
July Journal. 


Loch Quoich (see Plate largest loch the basin after 
Loch Ness. very nearly miles length, and occupies the upper 
part Glen Garry, which here runs east and west. miles west 
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FIG. 1.—INDEX MAP OF THE NESS BASIN, 


Loch Garry, and miles from Loch Oich. much nearer the 
west coast, the head Loch Hourn being only miles distant. The 
mountain peaks both north and south reach well over 3000 feet. 
the south the highest peak Sgor Mor (3290 feet). the north 
the two peaks Sgurr Mhoraire (3365 feet) and Gleourach (3395 
feet) rise the west and east Glen Quoich, which branches north- 
ward from Glen Garry about the middle Loch Quoich. the 
north Loch Quoich densely wooded for the greater part its length. 

Loch Quoich the usual elongate form Scottish glen lochs. 
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Its central line strongly curved, the central part further north than 
the ends. The height the loch above sea-level May 1903, was 
556°0 feet; the Ordnance Survey officers, August 24, 1867, found 
555°3 feet. The length, measured straight line between the 
ends, almost exactly miles; measured along the centre line 
nearly miles. The maximum breadth three-quarters mile 
occurs just east the centre. The mean breadth little under half 
mile. The superficial area the loch about 1833 acres, fully 
square miles, and contains 8345 millions cubic feet water, more 
than twice the volume Loch Garry, the loch next size. 

Loch Quoich drains area square miles, which includes 
large but some very small ones which were not surveyed. Several 
large burns, rising among the high mountains the west, enter the 
head the loch, and the Caolie Water, flowing the north shore, 
fair stream; but the most important inflowing river the Quoich, 
which enters about the middle the north side, and has here its 
delta effected considerable narrowing the loch. The constriction 
produced the greater because, just opposite the mouth the river, 
high promontory juts out more than quarter mile from the 
south shore. The shallowing this constriction but slight. 

The basin Loch Quoich simple, with steep and nearly uniformly 
sloping sides, and very little flat bottom. The contours are all con- 
tinuous and approximately parallel with the shore-line, except the 
200-feet contour, which slightly interrupted shallowing where 
the maximum 190 feet, just west the mouth the Quoich. The 
area over 200 feet the west this three-quarters mile long, 
and has maximum depth 220 feet. The larger area over 200 
feet miles long, and extends from just west the narrows 
eastward. ‘The area over 250 feet lies well down the loch, coming 
within miles the outflow, and includes the maximum depth 
the loch, 281 feet.- The mean depth the loch 104} feet. The 
proper basin the loch terminates three-quarters mile from the 
lower end the loch. this point there bend right angles 
the main axis, and there extends broad, tortuous, shallow section 
the loch, with greatest depth only feet, and numerous small 
islands. 

shown the narrowness the areas enclosed the deeper 
contours, there marked indication the U-shaped section 
valley lochs excavated glaciers. The promontory opposite the river 
Quoich, occurring where great bend the axis takes place, must 
have caused narrowing here before the delta the Quoich was laid 
down. 

May 1903, the difference temperature between the surface 
and 150 feet was under 1°:—Surface, Fahr.; feet, 150 
feet, 
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Loch Poulary (see Plate long, irregular, narrow loch 
running east and west Glen Garry, between Loch Garry and Loch 
Quoich, about miles distant from the former and miles from the 
latter. little more than series expansions the river Garry, 
and its limits are accordingly not easy define. The portion surveyed 
begins Eilean Dubh, extends eastward for mile narrow channel 
varying from feet feet depth, and then expands into little 
basin half mile long one-fifth mile greatest breadth. The 
length the whole loch miles, and the mean breadth one-tenth 
amile. The area the surface about acres, and the drainage 
area, which includes Loch Quoich, square miles. The volume 
water millions cubic feet. The Allt Ghobhain, considerable 
stream, and some small burns, enter the north shore. From spot- 
levels the shores, the height the loch above the sea was estimated 
320 feet. The greater part the loch shallow, but the 
eastern basin there deeper water the centre, forming, however, 
only narrow channel. The maximum depth feet, the mean 
depth feet. 

There was difference only temperature between the 
surface Fahr.) and depth feet September 28, 1903. 


Loch Garry (see Plate V.).—Loch Garry one the most important 
lochs the basin, being inferior size only Loch Ness and Loch 
Quoich. occupies the lower part Glen Garry, and its lower end 
only about miles west Invergarry Loch Oich; its direction 
about due east and west. Glen Garry this part very open, the 
high hills, Ben Tee, conspicuous pyramidal hill 2936 feet height, 
the south, and Meall Dubh (2581 feet) and some lesser peaks 
the north, being several miles distant. The sides the valley rise 
gradually the mountains, the lower slopes both shores the loch 
being densely wooded. 

Loch Garry elongate, slightly curved, nearly uniform breadth 
for the greater part its length, but the eastern part for mile 
very irregular and shallow. Its length miles, its greatest breadth 
fully half mile, and its mean breadth one-third mile. Its super- 
ficial area about 1117 acres, square miles, and its contents 3794 
millions cubic feet. The drainage area, including Lochs Quoich and 
Poulary, 137 square miles. Besides the river Garry, which enters the 
loch the west end, some large streams, coming down from the moun- 
tain-mass the westward Ben Tee, enter the south, and many 
smaller streams the north. the loch, the river Garry flows 
miles the east and enters Loch Oich Invergarry. 

Loch Garry, the date the survey (May 1903), was feet 
above sea-level; the Ordnance Survey officers July 1869, found 
the elevation 257°8 feet above the sea, 
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the character its basin Loch Garry closely resembles Loch 
Quoich, higher the same glen. The main part the loch, fully 
miles long, simple basin. Loch Quoich, there large 
portion the east end, one mile length, which quite distinct from 
the basin, and moderate depth. 

This eastern part cut off from the main loch large, low, 
wooded promontory, called the Garbh Eilean (Rough island), and 
sandy island Ban), the south-west it. irregular 
channel, varying from feet feet depth, leads the small 
eastern basin, which has small island each end, and narrow arm 
running the north. This basin narrow area half mile long, 
over feet depth, with maximum depth feet. the west 
end Loch Garry narrow offset runs for half mile westward, with 
depth feet the mouth, and feet within. 

The main basin shallows greatly towards each end. The 50-feet and 
100-feet contours closely follow the shore, except the ends. The 150- 
feet contour encloses but narrow area miles long. This good 
deal nearer the south shore the greater part its length, but for half 
mile its west end recedes far from the south shore, where the 
slope from 100 150 feet very gradual. small isolated 150-feet 
area, based sounding 159 feet, lies the east the main 150- 
feet basin, the deepest sounding the short interval between them 
being 146 feet. 

Centrally, the length the loch, but nearer the south shore, 
small area quarter mile long, over 200 feet deep, with the 
maximum sounding 213 feet. The mean depth feet. The 
contours show that the slope the bottom nowhere very steep, but 
steepest the south side the deepest part the loch. There but 
little extent flat bottom depths over 150 feet, but where the 
depth less than that, especially towards the west end, there well- 
marked flat with steeper sides. 

The temperature the surface was Fahr., and 170 feet 


Loch Bhainne (see Plate very little loch, high the 
hill the north Loch Garry, about miles north the east end 
that loch. roughly triangular, with the apex the south. The 
hills rise steeply from the loch the west and north. fed 
streams coming from Mam Chroisg, and the Allt Bhainne flows 
south-eastward miles into the river Garry. The bottom irregular, 
the greater part covered less than feet water, but there are two 
holes over feet, the larger with the maximum feet close 
the east shore, the other with depth feet the south; 
sounding feet between the two. 
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and one-seventh mile mean breadth. The mean depth feet. 
The superficial area about acres, and the volume millions 
cubic feet. The drainage area nearly square miles. The height 
above sea-level was estimated 1060 feet. The temperature the 
surface and feet was Fahr. May 1903. 


Loch Lundie (by Garry) (see Plate small loch Glen 
Garry, tributary the river Garry, about miles north-west 
Invergarry, Loch Oich. irregular form, its outline broken 
various arms and promontories, point the west side, with 
island off the east shore Faoileige), cause narrowing and 
separate two expansions. From the northern expansion several narrow 
arms run north-eastward. Loch Lundie three-quarters mile long, 
fully one-third mile maximum breadth, with mean breadth 
one-fifth mile. surface has area about 109 acres, and 
the volume water millions cubic feet. The drainage area 
about square miles. The Allt Lundie comes the west, and the 
Aldernaig Burn, soon joined the Allt Bhainne from Loch 
Bhainne, flows south into the river Garry. The height above sea-level, 
measured the Ordnance Survey August 18, 1869, was 

The contour the bottom very uneven. The 20-feet contour 
enters both expansions, keeping closer the west shore. both 
the expansions there depth feet close the west side. The 
deepest water the loch close off the promontory the west shore 
and nearly the narrows, Here little area over feet deep, with 
the maximum feet. Rock was seen number points the 
east and south. There are several small islands, and one these, north 

The temperature May 1903, was almost uniform throughout 


Fahr. 


Loch Oich (see Plate VII.).— insignificant loch point size, 
though considerable length, Loch Oich commercially important, 
forms the highest portion the Caledonian Canal. regards 
length, comes fifth the Ness basin, exclude the artificial Loch 
Mhor. 

Loch Oich exceedingly narrow, straight loch, with its long axis 
running nearly south-west and north-east. High hills rise the east, 
and the dense woods which clothe the west shore, with the islands 
its surface, render Loch Oich extremely beautiful (see Fig. 2). 

Loch Oich miles long, and has maximum breadth little 
over quarter mile, and mean breadth barely one-fifth 
mile. The superficial area about 489 acres, three-quarters 
square mile, and the contents amount 890 million cubic feet water, 
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This about one-half the volume Loch Clunie, loch very little 
longer, and only one-fourth the volume Loch Garry. 

The drainage area Loch Oich, including does Lochs Quoich 
and Garry, very large, amounting 170 square miles. The drainage 
brought chiefly the river Garry, which enters the loch about the 
middle the west shore. Only little hill-torrents come the east. 
The out-flowing river Oich runs miles north-east Loch Ness. The 
level the loch May 1903, was found feet above sea- 
level; the Ordnance Survey map the level given feet 
above the sea, but the date which the observation was made not 
indicated, 


FIG. 2.—LOcH OICH, LOOKING SOUTH-WEST; CALDER BURN IN THE FOREGROUND. 
(Photograph Mr. West. From Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin.,’ permission the Council.) 


The outline Loch Oich constricted several points, first 
Ardrishaig, mile from the south end, again mile further down 
the loch, and again the mouth the Garry, where great peninsula 
has been made the river, and opposite long narrow islands. 
From the mouth the Garry the width increases near the overflow. 
great part the loch, equal per cent. the entire area, less 
than feet depth. The central part the loch shallowest. 
Opposite the mouth the Garry the greatest depth feet, close 
the island. There are four areas over feet. The first these 
close the north-east end the loch. three-quarters mile 
long, and encloses area half mile long over 100 feet depth. Near 
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the south-west end this 100-feet area the maximum depth the 
loch, 154 feet, and near the other end the area there sounding 
129 feet, with depth only 108 feet between them. The second 50- 
feet area half mile south-west the river Garry, and marked 
isolated sounding feet. The third 50-feet area begins half 
mile from the south-west end, and extends down the loch for 
the largest basin the loch, but not deep the more northerly 
one, the greatest depth being 133 feet. The fourth 50-feet area 
cluse the upper end the loch. one-third mile long, 
and scarcely separated from the larger one, they are close together, 
and the depth between feet. this fourth basin the greatest 
depth feet. The following serial temperatures were taken the 
deepest part the loch, series May 1903, and series II. 
September 25, 1903 


50 eee ese eee eee eee 53°°8 ” 


The series taken May shows range barely from surface 
bottom, while the series taken September shows range over 6°, 
fall having been recorded between and 100 feet. will 
observed that the whole body water was warmer September than 
was the preceding May, the bottom September being 
higher than the surface reading May, while the difference between 
the two bottom readings about 6°, and between the two surface 
readings about 10°. 


Loch Uanagan (see Plate VIII.).—Loch Uanagan lies little more 
than mile the south Fort Augustus, Loch Ness. 
narrow little loch lying parallel the Caledonian canal, which one- 
third mile the west, and separated from Loch Uanagan the 
Torr Choiltry, high ridge with steep sides, densely covered with fir 
trees. This hill rises abruptly from the west side the loch 
height 384 feet, some 266 feet above the surface the water. 

Loch Uanagan half mile long, and has maximum breadth 
one-eighth mile. The superficial area about acres, and the 
volume water millions cubic feet. The drainage area about 

No. 1907.] 
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square miles. The only stream any size flows the south end, 
and near the north end small burn flows out the east, where small 
part the loch has been cut off the railway, and joins the river Tarff 
half mile the north. The height the loch above sea-level 
July 1903, was feet. 

Loch Uanagan very shallow, the greater part less than 
feet deep. Only one-fifth the area over feet depth, the 
25-feet contour enclosing narrow area one-sixth mile long, nearer 
the east shore, and the maximum depth feet near shore, the 
slope here being steep. The steep slope the hill the west not 
continued under water, the loch that side being shallower. 

The surface temperature July 1903, was Fahr., and 
serial taken 2.30 p.m. September 24, 1903, gave the following 
results 


Loch Beag (by Clunie) (see Plate small triangular loch 
about quarter mile west the upper end Loch 
simply expansion the river Clunie, and the same level 
Loch Clunie. one-third mile long one-fifth mile 
broad. The area the surface about acres, and the drainage- 
area very extensive, viz. square miles. The volume water 
millions cubic feet. The basin Loch Beag simple, the sides 
gently sloping, the greatest depth, feet, the centre the loch. 
The channel connecting Loch Beag with Loch varies depth 
from feet feet. 


Loch Clunie (see Plate Clunie (or Cluanie) large 
loch occupying Glen Clunie, which runs east and west, and the 
source the river Moriston. lower end about miles 
distant from Invermoriston, Loch Ness. The upper end some 
miles from Sheil bridge, the head Loch Duich, the west 
coast, but Loch Hourn still nearer, only miles the crow flies. 
High mountains rise both sides the loch, those the south 
reaching nearly 2500 feet, while the north the highest peak, Sgurr 
nan Conbhairean, miles distant, 3632 feet height. 

Loch Clunie very narrow, miles length, and its central line 
has slight sigmoid curvature. The shore-line very irregular, and 
the width varies greatly different parts. Widest the upper part, 
where the maximum breadth half mile occurs two points, the 
extreme west end, and miles further east, whence the loch narrows 
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greatly toward the east, till about mile above the outflow the width 
only one-fifteenth mile. Beyond this narrow part expands 
into distinct small basin nearly quarter mile breadth. The 
mean breadth the entire loch just about quarter mile. The 
superficial area exceeds square mile (about 704 acres), and the drainage 
area, which other lochs except Lochs Beag and Lundie, 
square miles. fed the river Clunie and some large burns the 
north shore, very little water entering the south shore, except the 
surface drainage. The river Moriston flows out from the east end 
the loch. Considering the volume water, which amounts 1533 
millions cubic feet, Loch Clunie comes fourth point size the 
Ness basin (including Loch Ness). point length comes fifth, 
Loch Mhor about half mile longer, though volume about 400 
million cubic feet less, than Loch Clunie. 

The level Loch Clunie September 29, 1903, was feet 
above the sea; the Ordnance Survey officers October 1867, found 
the level feet. The water might rise feet above the level 
the date the survey. Above the narrows, mile from the east 
end the loch, which cut off small basin exceeding feet depth, 
the basin Loch Clunie simple one. The 25-feet contour closely 
follows the shore-line, and the 50-feet contour nearly parallel it, 
but much closer the north, where the slope steeper. The 100-feet 
contour parallel with the others, and encloses relatively large area, 
into two parts unimportant shallowing feet. The 
smaller western portion has maximum depth 119 feet; the greater 
area has maximum 123 feet. The mean depth feet. the 
narrows the depth the western end feet, and the eastern end 
only feet, while halfway between hole feet. The small 
basin the east the narrows the whole shallow. Almost 
the centre shoal where the depth only feet, and close this, 
the north, sounding feet. The greatest depth this basin, 
feet, between the shoal and the narrows. 

Consideration the contours and the nearly flat bottom shows that 
there the U-shaped section associated with glacier-hollowed lochs, 
though, account the moderate depth, less clearly defined than 
many other large lakes. 

series temperatures taken the deep part the loch showed 
uniform reading Fahr. all depths from feet feet. 
The bottom 100 feet was little cooler (51°2), and the surface 
little warmer (52°-0), the total range being thus 


Loch Lundie (by Clunie) (see Plate small triangular loch 
lying immediately the north Loch Clunie, about equally distant 
from either end. The long axis runs nearly east and west, and the 
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greatest breadth towards the west end. The outline very irregular, 
and there are several small islands near the shore. 

The height above sea-level September 30, 1903, was found 
feet, some feet above Loch Clunie; the Ordnance Survey 
officers August 1869, found feet. The length 
little under half mile, and the greatest breadth one-fifth mile. 
The superficial area about acres, the drainage area nearly square 
mile, and the contents amount millions cubic feet. receives 
only some small burns, and drained burn issuing from the south- 
west corner flowing south quarter mile into Loch Clunie. 

Loch Lundie great depth, three-fourths the superficial 
area being covered less than feet water. The area more than 
feet depth narrow, and passes obliquely across the loch. The 
greatest depth feet occurs the extreme east end this area, 
and near shore, narrow part the loch. 

The temperature September 30, 1903, was the same the surface 
and feet, viz. Fahr. 


Loch Loyne (see Plate X.).—The two lochs under this name consist 
chain little basins expansions the river Loyne, connected 
narrow channels. The valley the Loyne lies halfway between 
Glen Clunie and Glen Garry, which are distant. the 
north the lochs are separated from Loch Clunie Beinn Loinne, 2500 
feet height. The hills the south, though wild and bleak, are not 
high. The main road from Tomdoun Clunie Inns crosses between 
the two lochs. The valley the west the road has east-and-west 
trend, but from the bridge through the east loch Glen Moriston 
runs nearly due north-east. The east loch much the longer, and 
also deeper. 

The West Loch.—The west loch lies height 719-0 feet above 
the sea. miles length, with maximum breadth fully 
one-third mile, and mean breadth one-fifth mile. 
consists three expansions, all running south from the connecting 
channel, or, other words, the north shore unbroken, but two pro- 
montories break the south shore, separating the loch into three bays. 
The west bay extremely shallow, with maximum feet. Two 
islands lie off the mouth the river, and round these and the north 
the loch overgrown with weeds. The channel joining with the 
mid bay has minimum feet, but deepens feet the east. 
The mid bay has also maximum feet. The channel leading east 
from feet deep. The eastern expansion deepens from west 
east, the maximum feet being close the shore. The area the 
surface about 153 acres, quarter square mile, and receives 
the drainage square miles. contains million cubic feet 
water. The river Loyne, which the loch merely series 
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expansions, conveys the overflow the east loch, half mile distant 
and about feet lower. 

The surface temperature May 1903, was the air 
temperature the same time being 

The Loch Loyne more than twice long 
the west loch, and also about twice deep, but much narrower. 
There are four principal expansions. western expansion ex- 
tremely shallow, having maximum depth feet, and the date 
the survey, when the river was flood, there was strong current 
through. There island about the middle it. The channel 
leading the second expansion has depth feet. The second 
expansion very small, with maximum depth feet, and joined 
with the third basin channel feet deep. The third basin 
much the largest, and has more claim called loch, being 
miles length, with maximum breadth fully quarter mile, 
and but for some large and small islands towards the west end, 
simple basin, with contours parallel the shore. The area over 
feet depth over half mile long, with depths feet two 
places—the maximum for the whole loch. The easternmost basin 
narrow, two-thirds mile long, uneven bottom, with greatest 
depths and feet. The length the east loch, taken 
straight line between the extreme points, miles, the greatest 
breadth little over quarter mile, and the mean breadth 
about one-seventh mile. 

The area the surface about 272 acres, nearly half square 
mile, the area draining into the loch being about square miles, in- 
cluding the little Loch Losguinn and West Loch Loyne. The 
volume water 123 millions cubic feet. The drainage chiefly 
brought the river Loyne, only small burns contributing share, the 
largest entering close the outflow. 

The prominent points both shores, and the large island, are 
formed mounds boulders and gravel. The only rock seen was 
the very narrow channel, with depth only feet, the east end 
the largest basin. Here rock was exposed both sides. The river 
flows out between alluvial flat the north and mounds glacial 
débris the south. The height above the sea was feet 
November 

The temperature the surface was Fahr., and feet 
the air temperature the same time being 


Loch Staca (see Plate Staca considerable 
minor loch, roughly triangular form, situated the extensive 
elevated area which stretches westward from Loch Ness, between Glens 
Moriston and Urquhart. miles distant from Loch Ness. Its 
longer axis lies nearly north-east and south-west. The undulating 
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moorland rises little above the loch, except the east, where Meall 
Criche, 2224 feet height, sends long ridge southward between 
Lochs Staca and Criche. 

Loch Staca estimated 1600 feet above the sea. 
mile long two-fifths mile broad, with mean breadth 
quarter mile. The superficial area the loch about 163 acres, 
quarter square mile, and the drainage area square miles. 
The volume water 110 millions cubic feet. 

Loch Staca receives only local surface drainage, and the overflow 
carried into Loch Liath small burn. The bottom very un- 
even, depth only feet being found almost the centre the 
loch, with deeper water There small island close the 
west shore. great part the bottom, equal per cent. 
the total area, covered less than feet water. Four little 
depressions occur. The deepest, with the maximum depth feet, 
close the east another feet lies the south-west this 
one feet close the west shore, north the island; and one 
feet the centre the loch, near the north end. this end 
another island. The mean depth 15} feet. 

The surface temperature (June was Fahr.; ata depth 


Loch Liath (see Plate little roundish loch about mile 
the south Loch Staca, the same plateau. about 100 feet 
lower than Loch Staca, the drainage from which receives. The 
axis the loch has north-east and south-west direction. barely 
half mile long fully quarter mile broad, with mean breadth 
one-fifth mile. The superficial area about acres, and its con- 
tents amount millions cubic feet. The drainage area, which 
includes Loch Staca, square miles. Beyond the burn from Loch 
Staca, and another from the hill (2222 feet) the west, receives 
only superficial drainage. The burn Allt Bhlair flows out the south- 
east, and, joining that from Loch Criche, enters the river Moriston. 
The basin quite simple, the deeper water nearer the south-east side, 
and the maximum depth feet towards the north-east end. 

When surveyed June 10, 1904, the level was found 
feet above the sea, which differs little from the level determined the 
Ordnance Survey officers May 15, 1869, viz. feet. 

The surface temperature was Fahr. 


Loch nam Breac Dearga (see Plate I.).—Situated the high ground 
the west Loch Ness, about miles distant from the middle part 
that loch. lies close the west Meall Fuarvounie (2284 feet high), 
which separates from Loch Ness. The loch elongate, lying nearly 
and south-west, and irregular form, roughly oblong. The 
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surrounding moorland rises little above the loch, except the east, 
where the crags Meall Fuarvounie rise close beside the loch. 

This loch was locally reputed great depth, even supposed 
bottomless. Though found the deepest loch this 
elevated tract between Glen Urquhart and Glen Moriston, its depth was 
not remarkable, and not greatly excess that Lochs Liath and 
Staca the same district. three-quarters mile length, about 
one-fifth mile greatest breadth, and one-eighth mile mean 
breadth. 

The superficial area about acres, and drains about two-thirds 
square mile. contains million cubic water. drained 
burn running some miles south-westward, into the Allt nan 
Saighead (Alltsigh), which also receives the overflow host little 
lochs, which were not surveyed, and runs into Loch Ness. The height 
above the sea was estimated 1570 feet. 

The basin simple, but deepest towards the upper north end. 
The lower portion all under feet depth. The areas over 
feet and over feet pass obliquely across the loch from south 
north. The 50-feet contour encloses narrow area, about quarter 
mile long, with the deepest sounding, feet, the middle the loch, 
but nearer the north end. 

The surface temperature June 1904, was feet, 
greatest fall being one between and feet. 


Loch Vullan (see Plate XI.).—A little loch triangular form, 
the elevated hilly country the west Loch Ness, and about 
miles distant from that loch. surrounded moorland, rising 
but little above the surface the loch, except the south, where 
Meall Criche rises series low crags the height 2224 feet, 
nearly 500 feet above the loch. The main part the loch triangular, 
with the apex the north. From the south-west corner offset runs 
one-eighth mile the west, narrow its beginning, and then ex- 
panding. The triangular body the loch three-eighths mile 
length, but the greatest length, from the apex the end the west 
offset, rather more (nearly half mile), The maximum breadth 
the triangle one-sixth mile, the mean breadth one-tenth 
mile. The height above sea-level was estimated from spot-levels 
about 1750 feet. 

Loch Vullan receives the overflow chain four small lochs, 
lying the north-east. The outflow, controlled sluice, 
small burn, going through chain small lochs into the river 
Enrick. The superficial area about acres, the drainage area two- 
thirds square mile. The volume water millions cubic feet. 

There are two basins Loch Vullan. The larger one, forming 
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the triangular part the loch, simple, with the contours following 
the shore, the greater part less than feet depth, the maximum 
depth being feet. the narrows separating the small western basin 
the depth feet, and the basin itself feet. The mean depth 
feet. 

June 1904, the temperature the surface was Fahr., 


Loch Meiklie (see Plate XIT.).—A loch moderate size and relatively 
broad, situated Glen Urquhart, about halfway from Loch Ness 
Strath Glass, from each which miles distant. Glen Urquhart 
fertile and well-wooded valley. Both north and south the loch 
the hills are densely wooded. the north they rise gradually over 
1000 feet, while the south they are steeper, and heights 1700 feet and 
upwards are reached little more than mile from the loch. The long 
axis nearly east and west; the length just over mile, and the 
maximum breadth, towards the west end, nearly half mile, the 
mean breadth being over quarter mile. The maximum depth, 
which coincides with the maximum breadth, feet, and the mean 
depth feet. 

The area the surface about 200 acres, nearly one-third 
square mile, the drainage area relatively very great, amounting nearly 
square miles, and including many small lochs, which only Loch 
Vullan was surveyed. The river Enrick the only important stream 
flowing into Loch Meiklie, and the outflowing river, still bearing the 
same name, flows into Loch Ness Urquhart bay. The surface the 
water October 1903, was feet above the sea; June 22, 
1867, the Ordnance Survey officers found about feet higher 
feet). 

form Loch Meiklie approximately oblong. shallow inlet, 
formed the encroachment the river, runs one-sixth mile from 
the west end. The basin quite simple, with the slopes everywhere 
gentle, but steepest towards the north shore the deepest part. Over 
one-half the whole area less than feet depth. The volume 
water 193 millions cubic feet, making Loch Meiklie the ninth 
point bulk the Ness basin. 

The surface temperature October 1903, was Fahr., the air 
temperature the same time 


Loch Aslaich (see Plate XI.).—An extremely beautiful little loch, 
about miles west Loch Ness, surrounded hills considerable 
height, rising about 2000 feet the immediate neighbourhood the 
picturesque wooded island the loch the members the 
Lake Survey had their abode (in lodge kindly lent the proprietor), 
while the lochs the district were being examined. form the loch 
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narrow oblong, with its long axis running north and south, 
one-third mile long, with maximum breadth one-seventh 
mile. Its superficial area about acres (only Lochs Dubh and 
nan Losganan being smaller), and drains area nearly square 
miles. area includes larger loch (Loch nam Meur), which was 
not surveyed. Besides the chief feeder, the burn coming from Loch 
nam Meur, two small burns enter the loch. The river Coiltie has its 
origin Loch Aslaich, and flows into the Enrick just where enters 
Loch Ness. Its volume millions cubic feet; this respect 
Lochs Lundie (by Clunie), Laide, Dubh, and nan Losganan, are smaller. 
The height the loch above the sea was estimated 1310 feet. Fully 
half the superficial area covered less than feet water. The 
area more than feet depth forms narrow strip along the west 
side. This comes very near the south end, and the deepest sounding, 
feet, quite close inshore. The mean depth feet. 

July 1904, the temperature the surface and feet was 


(see Plate I.).—A very little lochan couple miles 
the west Loch Ness and miles south Glen The shortest 
loch the basin, but all other dimensions the second smallest, since 
Loch nan Losganan shallower, narrower, smaller area and volume. 
obscurely triangular form, its axis running south-west and 
north-east, the apex the north-east. situated high level, 
estimated 1340 feet, amid moorland, rising gradually southward 
Meall Fuarvounie (2284 feet). nearly one-fifth mile length, 
and one-ninth mile greatest breadth. only about acres 
area, and drains area over 100 acres. Its volume millions 
feet, twice that Loch nan Losganan. drains small burn 
into the river Coiltie. The basin simple, with evenly sloping sides, 
and the deepest sounding feet almost the centre. 


Loch Laide (see Plate little shallow round loch, measuring 
just about one-third mile diameter, lying considerable eleva- 
tion among the hills the west Loch Ness, near its northern end, 
above Abriachan, and about miles distant. surrounded 
moorland and low hills, rising the south side nearly 600 feet above 
the loch (Carn Leitire, 1424 feet), within distance half mile. 
There bench-mark nearer the loch than the summit this hill. 
August 1869, the Ordnance Survey officers found the height above 

The superficial area Loch Laide about acres, and drains 
area square miles. has volume water millions cubic 
feet, only two lochs the Ness basin (Lochs Dubh and nan Losganan) 
being less volume. fed chiefly one small burn, rising some 
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miles the south-west, and the overflow carried the Allt Loch 
Laide into Loch Ness The bottom Loch Laide very 
uneven. The greatest depth, feet, found close the east shore. 
the centre the depth only feet, and other soundings and feet 
are found far out. There are low islands near shore the south and 
west. The mean depth just over feet, fully half the maximum 
depth. 


The surface temperature May 20, 1904, was feet, 


Loch Plate I.).—Loch Tarff beautiful loch triangular 


FIG. 3.—LOCH TARFF, LOOKING NORTH-EAST. 
(Photograph by Mr. G. West. From‘ Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin.,’ by permission of the Council.) 


form (see Fig. lying high among the hills the east Loch Ness, 
from which about mile distant, and miles north-east Fort 
Augustus. There are several large and small islands, some which 
are covered with trees. Rocky hills rise all sides, but great 
height above the loch the immediate Beinn 
Bhacaidh (1813 feet) the north 850 feet above the loch. The high 
mountain range, culminating Corrieyairack, more distant the 
south-east. The outline almost equilateral triangle. The shores 
are undulate. The large Eilean Ban close the shore the north- 
east. April 25, 1903, the elevation the lake-surface was 
feet above the sea, almost identical with that observed the Ordnance 
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Survey officers July 17, 1866, viz. feet. The greatest diameter 
measured from north-west south-east exceeds two-thirds mile. 
The maximum breadth, taken right angles the line greatest 
diameter, fully mile, the mean breadth being over one-third 
The superficial area about 131 acres, and the contents 136 
millions cubic feet. The drainage area rather over square mile. 
Some small burns come from the hills the north, and the overflow 
carried {nto the Doe burn, mile the south-west, and into Loch 
Ness. 

Loch shallow. Though has maximum depth feet, 
the mean depth only feet, nearly two-thirds the area being less 
than feet deep. The bottom irregular, there being three separate 
basins over feet depth. Two these are unimportant and lie 
towards the south-east shore, with maximum depths and feet 
respectively. The largest 25-feet area lies the north-west Eilean 
Ban, and stretches from south-west north-east nearly across the loch, 
with breadth one-fifth mile. encloses small 50-feet area 
and very small area over feet, both the north the centre 
and nearer the north-east shore, the maximum sounding, feet, being 
found about halfway between the island and rocky point north-west 
from it. 

series temperatures taken the deep part April 25, 


1903, showed range only degrees, shown the following 
table 


The air temperature the same time was 


Loch Knockie (see Plate loch moderate size and very 
irregular form, about mile east Loch Ness, opposite Invermoriston. 
beautiful loch, with great parts the shores wooded, and several 
tree-clad islands (see Fig. 4). narrow, with the axis running 
nearly south-west and north-east. The shore-line undulating. 
large broad bay runs off the north-west, and there are several smaller 
bays the south-east shore. The length miles, the maximum 
breadth mile, and the mean breadth one-fifth mile. 

The superficial area about 182 acres, little over quarter ofa 
square mile, and the volume water 194 millions cubic feet. has 
very limited drainage area, amounting only about square miles. 
large stream flows into it, and short burn carries the overflow into 
Loch nan Lann. There bench-mark near, but spot-level the 
shore indicates that the loch few feet less than 700 feet above the 
sea, 
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Loch Knockie the whole shallow, indicated the low mean 
depth, 244 feet, and the fact that two-thirds the area the loch 
less than feet deep. Both ends are shallow beyond the two narrows 
which constrict the loch, the deepest the north-east portion being 
feet, and the south-west portion feet, Both the narrows are 
feet deep. central basin between the narrows deep, and the 25- 
feet and 50-feet contours follow the shore and enter the west bay. 
greater part the basin over feet deep, the 50-feet area being 
nearly mile long, but narrow, The 75-fect basin based 
single sounding feet, the depth the loch, 


FIG. 4.—-LOCH KNOCKIE, LOOKING NORTH-EAST. 


(Photograph by Mr. G. West. From ‘ Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin.,’ by permission of the Council.) 


Loch nan Lann (see Plate small loch relatively great 
depth, situated between Loch Knockie and Loch Ness, joined with Loch 
Knockie short stream quarter mile long. Loch nan Lann 
lies due north and south, and narrow towards the north and broad 
towards the south end. There constriction the middle the 
loch, with small and shallow expansion the north it, and broad 
and deep basin the south. The axis the loch considerably 
curved. The east shore wooded. The length nearly three-quarters 
mile, the greatest breadth one-third mile, and the mean breadth 
about one-seventh mile. The superficial area about acres, 
and the contents amount 105 millions cubic feet. The drainage 
area Loch Knockie, and amounts square miles. 
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fed chiefly the burn from Logh Knockie. The outgoing stream 
leaves the loch the north extremity, and flows half mile north- 
westwards into Loch Ness. 

North the narrows the loch deeper close the west shore, and 
the greatest depth this part feet. South the narrows the 
expanded portion regular and simple basin. The contours are 
fairly concentric with the sides the basin, the slope pretty uniform 
all round, but rather more gradual from feet. The narrow 
100-feet area eighth mile long, and very little the 
south-west the centre. The maximum depth 109 feet. The loch 
approximately 645 feet above the sea. 

The temperature the surface April 24, 1903, was 
the whole range being one degree. 


Loch Kemp (see Plate I.).—A small loch east Loch Ness, miles 
the south Foyers. rather irregular form, roughly oblong, 
with arm running off the north, and bays the east and west. 
The shore entirely rock, and surrounded low hills. The 
length half mile, the greatest breadth quarter mile, the 
mean breadth scarcely less (one-fifth The superficial area 
about acres, and the volume water millions cubic feet. 
The area square miles. small burns enter the 
south and east, and the outflowing stream goes half mile north into 
Loch Ness. April 23, 1903, the loch was feet above sea-level 
August 1869, the Ordnance Survey officers found feet. 

The bottom flat, with central depth feet. The 25-feet 
contour closely follows the shore, but does not into the north arm, 
which there isolated sounding feet. The maximum 
feet occurs little hole close the shore, the south-east corner 
the loch, the mean depth being 26} feet. 


Loch nan Eun (see Plate dark and desolate tarn lying 
the foot the wild and bare Cairn Vangie. The loch lies deep 
valley, and boat was with difficulty transported down the steep hill 
from the road. Glen nan Eun runs here nearly east and west. 
Cumrack burn flowing out from the loch runs the north-east and 
becomes the river Foyers. The surface about 915 feet above the sea. 
The length barely half mile, and the greatest breadth about one- 
sixth mile. The superficial area about acres, and the contents 
millions cubic feet. The drainage area nearly square miles, 
and the chief feeder the nan Eun, coming from the south-west. 

Loch nan Eun somewhat oblong, and simple basin great 
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depth. The slope the bottom gteeper the south, and very gentle 
the north. The maximum depth feet near the south shore; 
the mean depth feet. 


April 25, 1903, the temperature the surface was Fahr., 


Loch Killin (see Plate Killin lies high among the 
mountains the east side Loch Ness, about miles east Fort 
Augustus. narrow loch moderate size, the valley which 
running that part nearly south north. the west the 
precipitous crags Creag Acain rise abruptly from the shore the 


FIG. 5.—LOCH KILLIN, LOOKING SOUTH-EAST. 
(Photograph Mr. West. Proc. Roy. Soc. permission the Council.) 


loch height 1000 feet above its surface. Equally high hills rise 
more gradually the east (see Fig. 5). 

Loch Killin narrow the north and the south, the 
maximum breadth quarter mile being just quarter mile 
from the south end. The mean breadth about one-sixth mile. 
The length considerably over mile. loch has superficial area 
about 130 acres, and contains 137 millions cubic feet water. 
Loch Killin has large drainage area, extending square miles, 
the river Killin, which enters the south, bringing the drainage 
several large glens. The river flowing out the north called the 
Fechlin, and one the chief sources the river Foyers. the 
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head the glen, miles south Loch Killin, Loch Lairige, which 
was not visited. The height above sea-level about feet. 

Loch Killin very moderate depth, with flat bottom. Moré 
than half the area the loch (58 per cent.) covered less than 
feet water. The area over feet depth all south 
little rocky point the west shore, and fully half mile long, the 
contour following the shore closely. The area over feet depth, 
quarter mile long, approaches close the foot the cliffs the 
west, and the maximum sounding feet not far from shore. 
The mean depth feet. 

The temperature April 24, 1903, was almost uniform throughout 


Loch nan Losganan (see Plate XIII.).—A mere shallow pond with 
maximum depth feet. narrowly triangular, its axis curved, 
and narrow and elongate the west. lies about miles south 
Foyers Loch Ness, and connected small burn with the river 
Foyers. Though from its elongate form not quite the shortest 
the Ness basin, all other respects the smallest. length 
nearly one-third mile, and its greatest breadth one-tenth 
mile. The superficial area only about acres, its volume only 
million cubic feet, and its drainage area quarter square mile. 

The temperature the water April 21, 1903, was Fahr. 


RECESSION ALASKAN GLACIERS.* 


OTTO KLOTZ, LL.D., 


No. vol. 14, for November, 1899, the Geographical Journal 
appeared article, Glaciers South-Eastern Alaska and 
Adjoining Territory,” with photographs and maps, the writer. 
Particular attention was given the comparison the position 
the fronts the glaciers flowing from the névés surrounding Mount 
Fairweather and Glacier bay between the times Perouse and 
Vancouver and the year 1894, when the Canadian Boundary Commission 
occupied that field. 

may well repeat here the conclusions arrived from the 
above comparisons. Lituya bay the glacier the northerly arm 
advanced miles, the southerly arm miles, during the period 
Taylor bay, just east Cape Spencer, the ice-front, 
Brady glacier, advanced miles, and the deserted village” 
(Indian) Vancouver was covered nearly 1000 feet ice. 


Communicated permission chief astronomer. 
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Coming now Glacier bay, into which discharge the Muir, Johns 
Hopkins, and Grand Pacific glaciers, was shown that the ice-front 
had receded north-westerly direction miles one hundred 
years, the rate nearly half mile year. For all the glaciers, 
living and dead, eastward and southward, recession was noted, and 
varying degree. 

far the climatic conditions are concerned, are justified 
assuming, for limited area the surface, that they were 
the same for any given time, i.e. there was heavy precipitation, 
(snowfall) for the névé one glacier was similar for another. The 
névés are the feeders the glaciers, and the snowfall greater than 
the evaporating and melting, then the snow accumulates, the névé 
increases volume and gradient, with increased flow and advance- 
ment the glacier. ‘The anomaly progression and recession during 
the same interval time becomes more perplexing when remem- 
bered that the névés the glaciers mentioned are practically contiguous 
fact, the Brady and Grand Pacific glaciers are like large straight 
ice-band across the peninsula, one end discharging the south and 
the other the north; while the one advanced, the other receded. 
far, data have been obtained explain the anomaly, nor why 
either event should happen. short, there meteorological 
evidence available what the condition the glaciers should 
have been given time. area spoken subject times 
seismic disturbances which affect glaciers, and two ways. 
the first place, for living glaciers the ice-front may broken 
off considerable extent, showing thereby apparent recession, but 
this amount would small compared with the change otherwise 
brought about series years. the next place, earthquake 
may produce—as did very markedly Yakutat bay 1899, when 
the shore-line rose upwards feet--a change the relative position 
land and water, depressing raising the former. Let take 
example depression the land feet, and gradient 
for the glacier 1°, which small gradient for Alaskan glaciers. 
The result would submergence recession the glacier for 
less than 3000 feet, little over half mile. the gradient 
greater, then the submergence will less. Although the advance 
recession half mile large amount when taking place suddenly, 
yet within not very many years would play but small part the 
general movement the glacier. The effect earthquakes, then, 
know them, does not appear sufficient offer satisfactory oxplana- 
tion the anomalous movement the ice. Having given the 
résumé, interesting able give few more data with 
reference two the glaciers mentioned, the Johns Hopkins and 
the Grand Pacific. From observations made during the present year, 
appears that since 1894 the Johns Hopkins glacier has receded nearly 
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miles the thirteen years, average rate nearly half mile 
year, which was the average rate found for period hundred 
years, given above, for the ice-front. The smaller and adjacent Grand 
Pacific has receded during the same time not much, the distance 
being about miles. 

all the living calving glaciers the Earth, none are more 
favourably situated for studying the movement these ice-rivers than 
those south-eastern Alaska. For the study these movements 
essential have good topographic maps for reference. The area 
under consideration has been pretty well covered with photographic 
stations, tied triangulation. this not only pictorial 
perspective records the glaciers have been obtained, but the 
employment the photographic camera fixed focal length, and 
using the yellow screen for securing distant views effectively, the 
horizontal and vertical elements the photograph are obtained and 
topographic sheet with contour-lines evolved, giving indisputable 
record there error reading any angles, for the angles are taken 
from the photographs. Another advantage this region its com- 
parative accessibility, and the stations are almost invariably natural 
features, they can readily identified and again occupied. 

indicated former paper, the photo-topographic method 
the most reliable, and, the same time, the simplest for the study 
the movement glaciers. 


GEOGRAPHY THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Tux British Association met this year Leicester, and Section (Geography) 
was occupied with lectures from Thursday, August until Tuesday, the 6th. The 
president the section was Mr. Chisholm; vice-presidents, elected either 
before during the meeting, were Mr. Bolton, Major Close, Colonel 
Sir Johnston, and Dr. Mill; the secretaries were Messrs. Heawood 
(recorder), Reeves, Howarth, and Theodore Walker, the local 
secretary, whom the section, and especially his colleagues office, were much 
indebted. The other members the committee were Dr. Tempest Anderson 
Mr. Andrews; Captain Behrens; Dr. Vaughan Cornish; Prof. Max 
Eckert; Mr. Ferrar; Major Forbes; Mr. Stanley Gardiner; Prof. 
Mr. Oldham; Staff-Commander Dubois Philips; Mr. Howard Reed; 
Mr. Richardson; Spencer; Mr. Mark Sykes; Mr. Thomson. 
excellent meeting-place, the County Assembly Rooms, was allocated the section. 

The opening address the President the Association, Sir David Gill, was 
particular interest Section since, among other subjects, dealt with geodetic 
surveying Africa, the development which looks keenly forward. 
pointed out that continuous triangulation now exists “from Cape 
within miles the southern end Lake Tanganyika,” and looked forward 
the ultimate completion triangulation from the same cape Cairo, and the 
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establishment connection thence unite with existing triangulation, which 
would carry the whole the North arc 105° length—the longest 
arc meridian that measurable the Earth’s surface.” 

the Thursday, following upon Mr. Chisholm’s presidential address the 
section (printed extenso the Journal for September), Mr. Howarth read 
paper “The District Jaederen Southern Norway.” described some 
detail the coast this district, the chief the few points the West Scandina- 
vian seaboard where the island-fence and the series fjords are interrupted. 
contrasted the flat boggy coastal strip immediately south Stavanger, with its 
shingly shore and dense population, with the rocky region further south, which 
inhospitable, scarcely inhabited, intensely glaciated, and has sandy and rocky 
coast. showed how this part the coast had risen, that what had been 
some small fjords and islands were now dry, and incidentally contrasted two classes 
fjords, one deep, with islands off the mouth, the other less deep, and 
Prof. Max Eckert had provided paper Geography 
from the Modern Standpoint.” was present, but Mr. Chisholm read his paper. 
This was, sense, additional chapter Mr. Chisholm’s own presidential 
address. Prof. Eckert showed how commercial geography must correlate the 
natural conditions any given locality with the political, and thus arrive 
conception its possibilities the way production and commerce. showed 
the wide field over which the consideration natural conditions must extend, 
taking every factor account from latitude and altitude climate, geology, 
orography, water-supply, etc. insisted the necessity studying the regional 
distribution the various methods transport. the afternoon joint meeting 
was held with Sections (Geology) and (Botany) hear Prof. Conwentz 
lecture Preservation Natural Monuments.” term, monu- 
ments,” was used very wide application the professor, who indicated 
every aspect the land state primitive nature, distinct from the land 
superficially altered the course human settlement, according the dictates 
agriculture other industry. With the object preserving certain natural 
features intact, efforts have been made many localities, and Prussia special 
department State under the Ministry Education exists further such efforts. 
The professor gave instances similar local work Britain, urged its extension, 
and suggested that the British Association might further co-ordinating 
authority. 

the Friday morning Major Close read paper “The Surveys 
British Africa,” which showed that survey departments exist and are work 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Uganda, East Africa, Southern Nigeria, and the 
Gold Coast, and that exact topographical survey progress the Orange 
River Colony, and military reconnaissance survey Cape Colony. About 
45,000 square miles will have been topographically surveyed this year, and, besides 
this, the work boundary commissions, cadastral surveys, and various compi- 
lations must taken into account. opening short discussion this paper, 
Sir David Gill said that the first essential colonial administration good map 
deplored the fact that the action which the Colonial Office now taking was 
not taken much earlier. Colonel Sir Johnston alluded the advisory committee 
for survey work established the Colonial Office, and noted general improve- 
ment methods; and Mr. Hinks bore witness the value the Report 
Surveys Africa educational text-book. The next paper, Captain 
Behrens, dealt with Modern Explorer: his Maps and Methods.” Captain 
Behrens pointed out the extent which atlas maps are dependent merely the 
route-surveys explorers. indicated the great difference between one and 
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another these surveys accuracy and elaboration, and showed how the extension 
detailed surveys was rendered not only possible, but economically desirable, 
the opening new lands. means lantern slides illustrated methods 
field work East Africa and Uganda. Spencer followed with 
treatise Recession Niagara.” His recent survey behalf the Canadian 
Geological Survey has shown that since 1842 the mean annual rate has been 
feet, the average breadth the gorge being 1200 feet. longer record, agree- 
ing generally with the above, has been obtained studying the description and 
sketch Father Hennepin 1678. Since 1890 the rate has, however, diminished. 
Prof. Spencer carried out, under considerable difficulties, series soundings below 
the falls. The apparatus reached the fallen rocks immediately beneath feet, 
while lower down the floor the river was feet below the surface, 
inner gorge reaching depth 192 feet. the whirlpool depth 126 feet was 
measured, but this probably did not represent the maximum. Near the falls, the 
bottom about feet below the surface Ontario, while the narrow inner 
channel sinks 180 feet below. The aggregate height all the different parts 
the falls more than 500 feet. Prof. Spencer drew some conclusions the 
past history the falls. Originally the volume was only per cent. the 
present, but was brought its full amount the accession the drainage 
the three uppermost lakes, result tilting the surface, culminating 3500 
years ago. Prof. Spencer calculates that while took 35,000 years cut the first 
three miles the gorge, the last four have been formed 3500. Mr. Ferrar 
read paper Physical Geography the Etbai Desert 
the features special interest which alluded were the centripetal 
the Wadis draining westward the Nile, the beheading the west-sloping wadis 
the steeper ones sloping east, the curious forking branching some wadis 
(mushels) owing the aggraded condition their beds, and the indications former 
fluvial period the physical history the region, proved the occurrence 
high-level gravels and alluvium, the wide distribution celts, etc. Mr. Ferrar 
further explained number Arabic geographical terms. the afternoon 
Mr. Mark Sykes gave lecture Kurdish Tribes Asiatic Turkey,” 
interesting conglomeration tribes which little justice has been done his- 
torians and scientists. the course his journeys among them, Mr. Sykes has 
distinguished some 323 tribes and subtribes, varying widely appearance, mode 
life, civilization, and religion, that would not lay down any general statements 
concerning them. number dialects are said fall into two 
broad divisions, called Zaza and Kermanji. Mr. Sykes indicated the geographical 
distribution and grouping the Kurds original map, and his fine photo- 
graphs attracted much interest. was unfortunate that the time Mr. Sykes’ 
paper coincided with that one the principal social functions held connection 
with the meeting the association. 

The Saturday was, usual, devoted excursions, which that chief 
interest geographers had Charnwood Forest its objective. 

the Monday, Mr. Andrews read paper entitled “The Land’s End 
Peninsula: Regional Survey.” Mr. Andrews described the granite plateau and 
its superficial features, and alluded its present state depopulation and the 
decay its industries, notably course its tin-mining. -indicated the exist- 
ence narrow coast plain, less than mile width, which was probably covered 
the sea Pliocene times the present elevation 340 feet. There 
general, however, lofty coast with fine cliffs (of which Mr. Andrews showed many 
beautiful lantern slides) and almost without harbours. The slope from the summit 
the plateau longer towards the south than towards the north; there also 
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far milder climate and richer soil, and such industries market-gardening are 
practised. the east low neck separates the peninsula from the rest Corn- 
wall, and Mr. Andrews, indicating the character the peninsula isolated 
area old rock, introduced local interest comparing it, this respect, with 
Charnwood Forest. Mr. Macfarlane gave paper “The Hinterland the 
Port Mauchester,” which contrasted the area distribution various 
imports from the port; eg. grain, said, dispatched over area extending 
miles west, miles north, eastward Leeds, and southward about 100 miles, 
meeting the competition other ports these limits. contrasted the trade 
West Indian bananas, trade shared with Bristol alone; that the area 
distribution from Manchester over England this case much wider. The 
geographical possibilities Manchester port, the reader’s opinion, are great, 
and there are many signs the development trade, spite the apparently 
small success the ship-canal hitherto, which attributed great measure 
the “momentum” acquired ports older establishment; also gave instances 
the adverse influence shipping rings. the author’s absence, the Recorder 
read paper Geographical Evolution Communications,” Prof. Vidal 
Blache. paper showed the influence geographical conditions the 
development methods communication. When once man had succeeded (in 
many different countries independently) domesticating beasts burden and 
using them for methods transport, this feat profoundly influenced his migrations, 
Central Europe. The great expanse plains the midst the Eurasian 
continent were favourable communication over long distances, and many 
improvements methods wheeled traffic had their origin there. the after- 
noon large audience gathered hear Dr. Vaughan Cornish give Narrative 
the Jamaica Earthquake,” and his account the experiences himself and his 
wife, escaping from the wreck the house which they were the time 
the great disaster January, proved intense interest. then described events 
which witnessed Kingston during the terrible days which followed, showing 
many lantern-slides, and finally indicated the methods his inquiry, made during 
second visit May July, into the place origin the earthquake, the direction 
and character the shock, and its more notable effects buildings, etc. brief 
indication the results these investigations, which are not yet fully worked out, 
was given. 

the Tuesday, Mr. Woosnam gave his paper entitled Expedition 
Ruwenzori.” indicated the route the expedition, from Mombasa 
Ruwenzori the West Coast, and illustrated his description with photographs 
taken Uganda, the Ruwenzori region, the Semliki valley, and the forests 
the Congo, and some examples the pygmy tribes met with were also shown. 
Turning then Ruwenzori specifically, Mr. Woosnam dealt with the flora and 
fauna the range, with especial reference the zonal distribution genera and 
species different altitudes. His photographs characteristic plants were espe- 
cially admired. Mr. Allorge read short paper, illustrated lantern-slides, 
the cave Atoyac, Mexico. This cave, discovered the summer 1906 
Sefior Sanchez, occurs zone limestone Middle Cretaceous age, traversed 
the Vera railway between the 80th and 180th kilometre and forming 
the Western Sierra Madre. Rivers are here often engulfed, and there 
extensive system underground channels, some still filled with water, others, 
higher levels, mostly dry. The cave Atoyac the latter class, its mouth lying 
amid steep slopes feet above the present level the river. partially 
closed débris. The strike the rock approximately north south, the dip 
75° E., and the jointing roughly perpendicular the strike. Within, there 
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succession passages and chambers showing marked rectangular arrangement. 
transverse corridor partially closed blocks which have fallen from the roof, 
damming back the water. The author showed that the work excavation the 
water has been controlled down its most minute details the planes bedding 
and the system joints and fractures. far the dam, remains pottery 
have been found, proving that the cave was used Indians some five centuries ago, 
while probably served shelter much earlier times. The morning’s sitting 
was concluded with announcement the work the special committees 
appointed deal with subjects (1) Investigations the Indian Ocean; 
(2) Rainfall and Run-off; (3) Oscillations Land-level the Mediterranean. 
Grants for the further prosecution the work the two first had been made 
the previous day the Committee Recommendations. the afternoon 
Mrs. Leonidas Hubbard gave account, illustrated lantern-slides, her 
Two Unexplored Rivers Labrador,” namely, the Nascaupee and 
George rivers. Her husband lost his life during exploration this region 
1903, and Hubbard undertook complete his task. Her journey 600 
miles lasted from June August 27,1905. She was accompanied four 
men, and six weeks the party traced the Nascaupee its source, passing 
succession rapids which the river descends series steps terraces 
from the Height Land. They then found the source the George river 
Lake Hubbard, and followed down the Hudson Bay Company’s post near 
Ungava bay. first they passed through series lake-like expansions; next, 
leaving the high plain which these are situated, they followed three successive 
narrow gorges, and finally had exciting journey down the last 132 miles the 
river, which consist almost entirely rapids. Interesting incidents the journey 
were the encounters with innumerable caribou the Height Land, and the 
meetings with two friendly bands Indians, whom naturally little known 
this region. Lastly, Dr. Strong, who had just arrived England from 
New Guinea, gave short sketch the geography, tribes, and economic prospects 
the British part the island. 
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‘Die Niederschlage den Norddeutschen Stromgebieten.’ amtlichem Auftrage 
bearbeitet von Prof. Dr. Hellmann. Berlin: Reimer. 1906. Vol. pp. v., 386, 
139; figs., map. Vol. pp. vii., 722. Vol. pp. vii., 872. 

THE first volume this elaborate monograph contains discussion the 

results long and patient investigation the rainfall statistics printed the 

second and third volumes. The first section discusses the materials available, 

the distribution stations, the adequacy rainfall measurements, and gives 

bibliography works the rainfall the German Empire regions where 

precipitation affects rivers flowing across that empire. The second section deals 
with the amount rainfall and its yearly distribution, illustrated ten very 

useful sketch-maps—to which sball return—and the maximum rainfall 

day and shorter periods. The third section concerned with rain-frequency, 

the number rain-days, and the period the year when such days are most and 
least numerous, the number days which snow falls, the periods the year 
when they occur, and, finally, the days which hail and sleet fall. 
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The fourth section treats variations rainfall, mean and extreme, the 
succession dry and wet spells, and the periodicity rainfall variations. 
the last section Dr. Hellmann shows that smoothing the curve means the 
reduction formula double rainfall maximum occurs for each 
sunspot period, the larger rain-maximum the period minimum sunspots the 
smaller rain-maximum the period maximum sunspots—as thirty years ago 
Meldrum found for Mauritius, and more recently the late Dr. Buchan for Scotland. 
Dr. Hellmann, however, adds the warning, which some this country have long 
been urging, that the rainfall parts baric region may differently 
affected solar variations. The effort show thirty-five years’ periodicity, 
which was first suggested Bacon 1622, and worked out Prof. Briickner 
1890, indicates what has become clearer with more exact data, that any such 
periodicity not simple, but due the superposition different periodicities. 

After some remarks different stations, the author adds note the rainfall 
map the German Empire based the means for 1893-1902, which, with three 
plates curves monthly rain and monthly rain probability, and rain pro- 
bability pentads, are appended the first volume. index stations added, 
but there subject index—a very serious omission work this kind. 

The geographical side this work naturally that which interests most the 
readers this Journal. treatment incidental and somewhat scrappy, 
and repeat that not dealt with the same thorough way the meteor- 
ology. The president the Berlin Geographical Society intimately acquainted 
with the subject that trust will crown his work discussing detail the 
geographical control rainfall the German Empire, and continue the mono- 
graphs which has begun his paper the rainfall the Flat Coasts.* 

may summarize here the general conclusions drawn the author 
the distribution mean annual rainfall. 

The rainfall diminishes from west east. 

The flat coast slightly drier than the adjacent land (10 mm.). 

The rainfall greatly influenced altitude, and the rainfall map, 
certain extent, relief map; but relative height, aud the position the station 
with respect the prevailing winds, are more important than absolute height. 
The isohyets are lower the east than the west highlands. 

This influence height very marked North Germany, where the 
Liineberg heath, the various divisions the Baltic beights, and other heights 
the plains are shown the map areas greater rainfall. ‘The gradual rise 
from the plain also indicated increase precipitation. 

The valleys, when the middle courses the rivers are through hills, are 
drier than the surrounding districts. 

map based ten years’ Dr. Mill has shown, not 
thoroughly satisfactory representation the mean rainfall country. The 
author calculates that, the present map, the values for north-east and east are 
from per cent. too high when compared with those for fifty years’ mean, 
while those for the west and south-west are from per cent. too low. 

The greatest rainfall the German Empire the mountains, where also 
the heaviest precipitations short periods are also recorded. The highest mean 
annual fall found the summit the Sulzer Belchen the Vosges (212 cms. 
inches); but the western side the Alsatian Belchen, which France, 
probably the wettest place these highlands, Equally rainy the south-east 
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corner the Bavarian Alps; but here again the maximum for the region outside 
German territory. The Schwarzwald has from 180 200 cms. the highest 
parts, while the Brocken stands out North Germany with rainfall 170 cms. 
Four considerable areas have less than cms. (20 inches) rainfall per annum— 
(1) Posen and the lower Vistula (minimum Pakosch, the district Mogilno, 
cms.); (2) the lower Oder; (3) the Saale-Elbe valley between Halle and Magde- 
burg; and (4) the middle Rhine plain between Mannheim and Bingen (minimum, 
cms. Griinstadt). 

While per cent. the rain falls the winter half-year (October March), 
the extreme west only per cent. falls winter east from the Moravian 
Gate through Warsaw. From one-third (in the west) two-fifths (in the east) 
the rain falls the summer three months, and from per cent. the west 
per cent. the east the winter three months. the spring three months 
the contrast between the north, which receives under per cent., and the south, 
which has per cent. the annual rainfall; but autumn much the wetter 
there, receiving over nearly per near the coast, compared with from 
per cent. the south, which thus better favoured. June the wettest 
month the south, July the centre and north, except the extreme north- 
west, where August October are the rainiest months. January driest the 
south, February the east, and April the north-west and along the margin 
the Baltic. The probability rain least September for the whole middle 
Germany from the middle Rhine the Vistula, but north this April the 
happy month, the south January the upper Danube, and November 
Bohemia. might expected, the Rhine valley and North sea margin have 
least snowy days—under thirty—while the far east the number just double. 

one can examine these volumes without admiration the great industry 
their author and his collaborators, and without being impressed the enlightened 
action Government which supports staff sufficient for the work, and 
generous enough secure its publication. 

ASIA. 

Kaukasus, Reisen und Forschungen Kaukasischen Hochgebirge.’ Von Moriz von 
Déchy. drei Berlin: Reimer. 1905-7. Price, vols. and 

Forty years ago the frosty was practically unknown the physical 
geographers and naturalists Western Europe. Before 1870 some light was thrown 
its heights and recesses the researches the eminent botanist, Dr. Radde, and 
the wanderings English mountaineers. was discovered that there were other 
lofty summits the range besides Elbruz and Kazbek, and that these were not 
even typical summits, but volcanic excrescences from chain composed largely 
crystalline rocks. The snow-girt basin Suanetia, the Alsatia the Caucasus, was 
penetrated, and the twin peaks Ushba added the known glories the world. 

English readers are, ought this time, familiar with the natural 
features the Central Caucasus. Its scenery has been often Alpine 
Clubmen, and depicted the masterly hand Signor Vittorio Sella. the 
western and eastern flanks the range, Circassia and Daghestan, know less 
this country. The German public, however, has had presented it, the 
two very substantial volumes and 2000 pages Herr Merzbacher, detailed 
account travel the eastern as’ well the central districts. M.de Déchy, 
who, though Hungarian, writes German, now attempts combine, for the first 
time single work, description all the three main the Caucasian 
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chain. first two volumes are complete themselves, while the third is, 
shall show presently, more particularly addressed specialists. 

Déchy has good qualifications for the task. practised mountaineer 
and expert photographer, has paid seven separate summer visits the 
Caucasus, travelling, climbing, and photographing the company alpine guides, 
and times with scientific specialists. presents the results his journeys 
the form personal narrative, into which are interwoven the topographical and 
ethnological observations made the road. His sentences are agreeably short, and 
writes style livelier and less laborious than that which are accus- 
tomed German-written works. has good eye for scenery and picturesque 
incident, and pains point out the different characteristics the various 
regions traversed. means neglects the human element, and the 
Caucasus mankind offers very large field for study. His work, whole, 
supplies, most readable and not too lengthy form, adequate general picture 
the structure, physical features, and inhabitants the mountain region, and 
the frequent incidents travel country where few days are without incidents, 
often kind pleasantest memory. For many parts the Caucasus the 
daily difficulties, whether caused the absence tracks the perverseness the 
inhabitants, are apt make most African Asiatic travel seem comparison 
simple affair. 

the the western and eastern sections the chain that 
English readers will find most novelty. Caucasian snows extend least 150 
miles beyond Elbruz. West the great volcanothe Klukhor pass more 
less practicable horse-road across the chain—a road frequented classical times, 
and now restored the Russians. Déchy suggests (vol. 159) that 
may inferred, from the fact its having been used 2000 years ago trade- 
route, that there was less snow the Caucasus then than now. not think this 
follows. Strabo particularly mentions that the natives, when they came over from 
the north Dioskurias (Sukhum Kaleh), used toboggans and snow-shoes. Beyond 
the Klukhor, extending miles the Marukh pass, extends the Klukhor group, 
the glaciers which may seen, shining shield, from the Black Sea. Their 
reservoirs are extensive, and they descend both flanks between bold rock 
pinnacles into valleys filled with noble forests. account climbing and 
exploration this district has been recently given the Alpine Journal Dr. 
Fischer, whose brother perished with Donkin and Fox Koshtantau. largest 
glacier, the Amenaus, has extent square kilométres, and descends 5874 
feet. Its highest summit, Dombai-Ulgen, reaches 13,250 feet. 

the next section, the last carry snow and ice, Déchy gives the 
appropriate name the Abkhasian Alps, memorial vanished, rather 
banished, race. Its limits defines the Marukh and Pseka passes; the distance 
between them not far short 100 miles. Its highest summit, Psyrs, 12,429 
feet. the south side the chain, from Suanetia westwards, the range 
Paleozoic slates, which culminates the Leila group, runs more less parallel 
the crystalline axis, and encloses the long parallel trenches the Ingur, the 
Azgara, the Bsyb, and the Msympta. one its culminating clusters, the Chedym 
group, Déchy furnishes some fascinating pictures. bears several secondary 
glaciers, and others lie scattered the recesses and hollows the main chain. 
Only one two, however, descend the north slope far 6200 feet, and can 
called the first order. ‘The last ice seems found the Fisht and Oshten 
peaks 40° long. 

this interesting region little has been heard since the visits more than fifty 
years ago Mr. Spencer and one two other sympathizers with the native tribes. 
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Déchy has broken fresh ground his passage across the chain from the 
headwaters the Great Laba those the Bsyb. But right and left his 
route there work for many explorers and climbers, and may add map-makers. 
For obvious, the author himself suggests, the vol. that the 
indications glaciers his this neighbourhood uncertain and inadequate. 
The task will not altogether easy, for, owing the depopulation the valleys 
the southern flank, travellers must carry with them full provisions for their 
sojourn the mountains. But the adventure will bring ample reward lovers 
forest scenery, botanists, and probably sportsmen, though the last-named must 
careful not trespass preserves, where the auroch still lingers under 
ducal protection. 

East the Dariel road Déchy’s travels and ascents have been more ex- 
tensive and numerous than the western region. His first journey led him among 
the network valleys and ridges the north-west Daghestan, the country 
the Tush and Chevsur tribes. Crossing many passes, explored the glaciers 
the Pirikitelian group and climbed its highest summit, Datach-kort, 14,016 feet. 
further journeys visited the home Schamyl, and wandered through the 
valley the Andischer Koisu and across the flanks the Bogos group, finally 
crossing Telaw the Georgian lowlands. ascent the volcanic heights 
Basardjusi completed the author’s travels the Eastern Caucasus. 

Had divide the Caucasus into two place three sections, might 
make the Mamisson, not the Dariel, the point separation. For the Kasbek 
group belongs rather the eastern type. The contrast between the scenery 
the eastern and western Caucasus well brought out the illustrations. 
the contrast between sharp granite peaks and icefalls tumbling towards into 
luxuriant forests and flowery dales, and landscapes our ancestors would have called 
horrid,” slaty roof-like ridges, naked scarred hillsides, and barren glens and gorges. 
But Daghestan man makes some amends for nature’s shortcomings. The 
villages are striking themselves, and still more their situation: witness the 
very romantic view cut off from the world its grim fence sky- 
reaching summits. And the inhabitants are worthy their homes—at any rate, 
from the ethnologist’s and photographer’s point view. 

impossible the limits review enter any detail into Déchy’s 
routes, justice his extensive travels the central districts both 
sides the chain between Suanetia and the Dariel; nor this the place dwell 
his climbs, which included, the Central Caucasus, Elbruz and Kasbek, peak 
identifies with the highest summit the Adai Khokh group, and many glacier 
passes. Nor can attempt here more than call attention the geological 
details and diagrams frequently interspersed the narrative, 

One criticism disposed make. regret that the author has not 
arranged his chapters with respect for locality rather than for date, particularly 
his second volume. somewhat distracting for reader find himself carried 
backwards and forwards between the very alluring and romantic forests and glaciers 
the almost uninhabited region west Elbruz, and the stern heights, water-worn 
slopes, grim gorges, and strange villages Daghestan. The eastern groups seem 
generally arrange themselves more ridges than isolated peaks, and Basardjusi 
positively ugly summit. the valleys behind Sukhum Kaleh that the 
botanist, the climber, and the lover the picturesque will turn most eagerly. Here 
surely lies one the future playgrounds Europe. 

Déchy’s text amply and luxuriously illustrated, both with views the 
mountains and portraits their very various inhabitants. These illustrations are 
for the most part extraordinary beauty, and hardly possible praise them 
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too highly. The subjects have been, rule, well chosen, and the figures often 
most skilfully grouped. They have all the merits photographs without the 
defects commonly found when photographs are reproduced for book illustration. 
the one hand, few none, even the plates the text, are black 
the other, the hand the has not interfered with obscured local 
detail and characteristics. afford good material for discourse how treat 
photographic material, discourse which might made more effective contrast. 
For not few the photographs used Déchy, whether his own those 
others, had previously served ‘The Exploration the Caucasus’ Herr 
Merzbacher’s book, and several both. the former work some even the 
heliogravures are flat (contrast the same view opposite 142, vol. ‘The Ex- 
ploration’ and opposite 27, vol. Déchy), while the process plates the 
text often lack the clearness and brightness Déchy has attained. 
Merzbacher employed artists and woodcutters deal with his material. The 
result is, relatively faint, unimpressive picture, which the peculiar 
local type the landscape apt modified subjective influences. What, 
then, the secret Déchy’s exceptional success? believe lie 
the very skilful retouching the plates, especially with regard the foregrounds, 
under the close supervision the author. few slips the identifications 
the peaks illustrated may pointed out. the Panorama, vol. 88, the 
Mishirgi glacier, Dych-Tau-Grat” should Mishirgi Tau, 
Ulluauz Bashi, and Bashi” Ukiu. The view from the Tuiber pass 
222 looking east, not Writing German, Déchy naturally 
adopts the German method spelling, which allows such monstrosities Schchara 
and Schchelde, and doubles the beginning word. 

The map, two sheets, the scale 400,000, based mainly the Russian 
Surveys, valuable giving complete picture the chain from sea sea. 
Partly, however, owing the comparatively small scale, the delineation the 
glacial region generally wanting detail and distinctness. For the same reason, 
Déchy has been unable emphasize some called-for corrections the new 
Russian survey the chain south and east Elbruz. 

regret the absence one two good district maps, for example Elbruz 
and the Central Group. They would have had interest for students well 

The third volume contains the scientific results the travels Déchy 
and his companions. His geological and botanical collections, the latter comprising 
several new species, are illustrated and described various specialists. The re- 
maining space occupied more general disquisition the structure and 
glaciai features the Caucasus the author. This done masterly manner 
without undue detail, and should the greatest use future 
Déchy gives careful account the orography the chain from sea 
sea, dividing into groups sections. reviews, had previously been done 
this country, the long struggle which active explorers had wage with book- 
men order induce them abandon their preconceived ideas the small 
extent the Caucasian snowfields and ice-streams. 

The recent oscillations the glaciers and their probable extent during the 
ice period, are both referred to. The absence sub-mountainous lakes and the 
rarity high tarns are noted, and the explanations furnished Prof. Penck 
and his followers these facts put forward. This hardly the place enter into 
the protracted argument the probable origin lake-basins which still occupies 
and divides geologists. Sufficient weight has hardly been given hitherto the 
action torrents, both filling and tapping natural hollows. They may 
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studied work advantage both the Maritime Alps and the Adamello group. 
Our own experience, which fairly extensive, leads similar those 
Prof. Heim, Prof. Bonney, and Prof. Garwood. 

Taken whole, these volumes offer the public very complete picture 
the characteristics one the most interesting portions the Old World. 
Déchy may congratulated the skill with which bas succeeded 
combining the materials collected his predecessors, which has made free 
and frequent use, with his own observations, and presenting them the public 
form likely attractive the general reader, well valuable the 
scientific student mountaineer. 

Burma. 


Handbook Practical, Commercial, and Political Information.’ Sir 
George Scott, with special articles recognized authorities Burma. 
The More Press. 1906. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

The heading this book might lead one conclude that the contents consist 
mostly dry unpalatable matter, but the reader will disillusioned, and speedily 
find himself the best terms with the writer. Those who have read ‘The 
Burman, his Life and Shway Yoe (the pseudonym used the 
present writer his earlier days), will readily recognize and appreciate the same 
characteristic charm and pleasant humour style throughout this work. People 
who have resided Burma, and know something the country and its inhabitants, 
will find much herein amplify their knowledge, whilst those who contemplate 
first visit Burma can accept with confidence the information recorded these 
pages, preference being misled the “emotional and sketchy authors 
this subject, referred the preface this work. 

his unpretentious way, the author describes his book the nature 
skeleton, painter’s study for large work,” but there much herein which 
savours careful study and thought, and hoped that the same hand will, 
some future date, undertake write the larger work, when the cessation 
administrative labour affords the requisite leisure. 

Burma much promise and many possibilities, and although much 
has been effected the administration since its annexation, the country still 
the infancy its development, and one who has lived there can deny that there 
great future ahead. There are still vast areas beyond the northern administra- 
tive line about which still possess very little knowledge, and when railways 
are extended beyond Mogaung and Myitkyina, possible that some distant 
date veritable Klondike may discovered far away the Nam Kiu (or, more 
correctly speaking, the Loi Nok Ngeun) mountains. 

There are untold attractions for the traveller, geographer, prospector, capitalist, 
artist, archeologist, and ethnologist, whom this modest volume will appeal, and 
serve useful and valuable guide and vade mecum. the forests India 
become denuded game, the sportsman too will hie pastures new, and when the 
art shooting from howdahs, hitherto practised the Indian terais, better 
understood Burma, there will lack the very best sport the Shweli and 
upper Irrawaddy valley areas, for has not every Chingpaw row tiger’s teeth 
adorn let alone the evidence numerous tracks wild animals 
which one encounters along every footpath these forests; whilst the confluence 
the Nmai Hka and Mali Hka, the fisherman can revel perhaps the finest 
mahsir-fishing the world. 


Burma there lies vast and fascinating field research for the ethnologist 
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and philologist, and this book one the pioneer attempts unravel some the 
knotty problems involved, classify the different races, and trace their origins, 
and migrations. pages are replete with excellent illustrations the 
numerous tribes encountered Burma. One the most curious races are the 
Padaungs, depicted the frontispiece this work. happen possess the accom- 
panying photograph, which perhaps more pronounced and typical representa- 


WOMAN AND CHILD, SOUTH SHAN STATES, 


tion this grotesque tribe than those given Sir George Scott’s book, and which 
may general interest the readers the Journal. 

few years ago, Lord Curzon’s instigation, believe, grant was made for 
the purpose restoring and preserving the late king’s palace Mandalay, and 
other buildings special interest. There monastery, vulgarly known the 
snake kyaung, the correct Burmese name which have forgotten, but has 
nothing whatever with snake. situated amongst labyrinth 
kyaungs the left-hand side the south moat road main street leading from the 
palace the Irrawaddy river, and about yards away from the road. 
certainly one the best and most strikingly beautiful specimens wood-carving 
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found Burma. The style quite unique, and have never seen anything 
resemble elsewhere the country. During last visit Mandalay some 
three years ago, was found that this had not been included the list 
buildings for preservation, for was evidently suffering from neglect, and courting 


the inexorable fate all wooden buildings. trust this may catch the eye some 


one authority, and the means saving most beautiful piece work. 

Where nothing but praise due, the author, feel sure, will pardon (for 
fault his) cavilling the map provided. best askeleton map, whilst 
the few names found therein are hardly decipherable even with the aid 
magnifying-glass. The binding, moreover, not credit the publishers, for 
some the numerous illustrations begin show signs dropping out with very 
slight provocation. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
West Paciric 


Savage South Seas.’ Painted Norman Hardy, described Way Elking- 
ton. London: Black. 1907. Price 20s. 211 pp., coloured plates. 


Mr. Norman Hardy has travelled great deal the West Pacific, and been 
many out-of-the-way places, and now presents with numerous coloured 
pictures illustrating the scenery and domestic life the natives various parts 
Melanesia. comfort come across artist who keen ethnology, and 
accurate his details. The student who knows the district may study the plates 
without being annoyed errors decoration, costume, house-construction, and 
forth, and the non-expert may feel assured that not being misled. The present 
writer has criticism make concerning the drawing, but the colouring does not 
always seem him quite happy. The skin-colouring the natives, more 
particularly the Papuans, usually too yellow too cold, and many cases the 
hair distinctly bluish, whereas brownish, when black. The 
value the illustrations would have been increased full description had been 
added each plate, there are many details interest which will escape most 
people; for example, certain plates, such 10, 12, 59, the pale colour the 
shallow water the top the fringing reef, and the intense colour the deep 
water beyond are clearly indicated, and the same applies ornaments and objects 
depicted, but not described, they are described reference made the plate, 
from the plate the page. Mr. Elkington apparently has not visited the places 
describes indeed, except when the information was obviously obtained from Mr. 
Hardy, generally possible tell from what source the information was derived. 
There are not few for instance, mention but three: John Williams 
did not any missionary work New Guinea (p. 197) nose-sticks are never made 
“ivory (p. 173); the account pottery-making New Guinea not quite 
accurate (62). Ina like British New Guinea there great local diversity 
native manufactures and customs, but Mr. Elkington constantly writes 
certain customs are universal indeed, there almost total lack precision 
his remarks. There are also misprints that should not have been passed over: 
read “In the Mekko district, south-east Port Moresby, most elaborate 
masks,” etc. probably meant say, “In the Mekeo district, north-west 
Port Moresby,” etc. more than one place given for tridacna.” 
The plates, after all, are the sole feature the book, and they will prove very use- 
ful teachers illustrating the conditions life Melanesia. 
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GENERAL. 


TRAVEL. 
Hakluytus Posthumus, Purchas His Samuel Purchas, 
vols. Glasgow: 1905-07. Price £12 net. 
Coryat’s Glasgow: 1905. Price 25s. net. 
History Japan, together with description the Kingdom Siam, 1690-92.’ 
Engelbert vols. Glasgow: 1906. Price 37s. 6d. net. 


Rare Adventures and Painefull Peregrinations William Lithgow.’ 
1906. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
Generall Historie Virginia. Together with The True 


Captaine John Smith. Glasgow: 1906. Price 25s. net. 

Encouraged the success their reprint ‘The Principal 
Messrs. Maclehose have undertaken, and have now brought conclusion, the yet 
heavier task reproducing like manner the quaintly named collection which 
the Rev. Samuel Purchas sought continue (and some measure supersede) 
the work his friend and master, Richard Hakluyt. The venture was bold one, 
for the continuation not only far more voluminous but less popular than the 
original work, and the publishers are congratulated their public-spirited 
action. those who love the literature the ancient voyages the reprint 
will great boon, for the original has long been high price, and even when 
obtained often imperfect, especially regards the engraved title-page and the 
maps. now have, handy reprint the text, facsimiles all the 
illustrations (with the addition some fresh ones), short but excellent life 
Purchas, and general index, There has been slight (and quite justifiable) 
modernization the spelling and punctuation, and obvious misprints have been 
but otherwise the text has been faithfully reproduced. the beauty 
the printing, and the admirable way which the illustrations have been executed, 
nothing need said, Messrs. Maclehose’s abilities this direction are well 
known and the only criticism have make that the list plates might with 
advantage have discriminated between those which belong the original work and 
those which have been supplied from other sources (which should have been 
specified). The index—a most valuable feature—is full and, far have 
tested it, accurate, though could have wished for more cross-references, especially 
regards the modern equivalents quaint spellings. ‘Thus may not 
occur reader look for references the Emperor Jahangir under Selim 
Tabriz under Afghans under Agwans;” the Persian general 
Ali Vardi Beg under Oliver-Dibeague.” notice, also, cases which two men 
the same name have been confused, one man appears two places under 
different spellings. All this suggests doubt whether the publishers were wise 
resolving without editor. the work fully would course have 
particularly references books which the various narratives have been republished 
with elucidations, the present location the original manuscript (when this 
known)—would have been great gain. However, perhaps captious 
complain that the work not something more than professes be; and have 
already abundant cause grateful Messrs. Maclehose for this very acceptable 
reprint. 

the other volumes the series unnecessary say much. They are all 
rare and interesting narratives, and they have been reproduced with the same care 
and the same excellent style Hakluyt and could wish that 
Coryat’s entertaining account his European travels had been rounded off the 
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inclusion his letters describing his last journey, which took him the court 
the Great Mogul, and finally laid his rambling brains rest unknown grave 
near Surat. History Japan,’ translated Scheuchzer, welcome 
work great importance which has never been reprinted its entirety since 
its first appearance. present edition contains note the Scheuchzer family 
Sir Archibald Geikie, and (in appendix) narrative the attempt the 
English East India Company reopen commerce with Japan 1673. The choice 
Lithgow’s narrative was perhaps influenced the publishers’ patriotism, but 
are glad have his spirited account his journeyings the Levant and Northern 
Africa, and his sufferings Spain. The last work all particularly opportune 
relation the recent festivities Jamestown. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Itinerary Jobn Leland.’ Parts iii. Edited Lucy 
Toulmin Smith. (London: George Bell. 1907. Pp. xlv. and 352. Maps and 
Frontispiece.) This the edition Leland originally undertaken Mr. 
Gomme. has been thus far excellently carried out full biographical preface 
given, and the indices persons and places are very valuable. The maps, also, 
show Leland’s routes satisfactorily possible. The frontispiece represents 
bust, now lost, the antiquary. 

‘The Land the Baillie-Grohman. (London: 
Simpkin Marshall. 1907. Maps and This book 
deals with the Tirol, which the author writes, has before, with intimate 
authority. This time mainly with the history the country, connection 
especially with some its famous old castles—that Matzen, which has come 
into his own family, figuring prominently. The book full interesting reading, 
and the illustrations are the maps waste good deal space. 

(London: Stanford. 1907. Pp. 132. Maps and Frontispiece), the fifth 
reissue what may termed the beau ideal handbook. Within its small 
compass crystallized authoritative information the island every aspect, from 
geography, geology, flora, fauna, history, population, administration, and trade. 
would well excellent work reference existed for every unit the 
empire. 

Horse,’ Salensky (London: Hurst Blackett. 
1907. Pp. xvi.and 65. deals with the wild horse discovered the 
Russian traveller Prjevalsky the Desert Gobi. There introduction 
Prof. Ewart Edinburgh, which this type horse indicated one the 
ancestors various important and well-known breeds. 

‘The Chinese Empire. General and Missionary Survey.’ Edited Marshall 
Broomhill. (London: Morgan and Scott. Pp. xxiv. and Map and 
This the main missionary survey, which members the 
China Inland Mission deal individually with provinces known them. Each 
province, however, also the subject short geographical survey, which widens 
the interest the work. learn from the preface that was intended issue 
simultaneously atlas the Chinese Empire. Some delay has arisen over the 
latter connection with the transliteration names, that used the 
Chinese Post Office, which intended adopt, undergoing revision; was 
therefore decided issue the book prepare the way for the atlas, which 
promised shortly, and will awaited with 
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THE MONTHLY RECORD. 
EUROPE. 


The History Steam Navigation the Lake Constance told 
interesting article Dr. Halbfass the Deutsche Rundschau fiir Géographie (vol. 29, 
No. 8), based two-volume work the subject Pernwerth von 
One the busiest lakes the ancient world regards traffic, the Lake 
Constance, more particularly the towns Constance and Lindau (known the 
“Swabian Venice”), carried the Middle lively transit trade Levant 
goods. Flourishing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and culminating the 
beginning the sixteenth, this trade almost entirely disappeared the following 
centuries. The modern revival trade the lake dates from the beginning 
steam-shipping. The cradle the revival was Friedrichshafen (formed 1811, out 
Buchhorn and Hafen), where, December 1824, the ship Wilhelm began ply 
regularly and from Rorschach, and where, October 24, 1847, was opened the 
way from Friedrichshafen Ravensburg, the first railway reach the 
Simultaneously with the Wilhelm, the Max Joseph was launched, but being driven 
competition Baden ports, soon ceased running. 1830 Constance 
steam shipping company ran two vessels along the whole the lake and the 
Rhine far Schaffhausen. 1854 the Wurtemberg steam-shipping business 
was transformed into State establishment, worked conjunction with the 
State railways, which bad for some time reached the lake. Gradually the steam- 
traffic the lake became transformed into auxiliary the railways. 
1865 Schaffhausen steamboat company established service for the Untersee and 
Rhine far Schaffhausen. 1869 Scott Russell built railway steam ferry- 
boat carry sixteen goods waggons across from Friedrichshafen Romanshorn, and 
four years later was opened the steam ferry service, Lindau 
new section was added the trade the lake the introduction, 1884, 
Austrian shipping, following the building the Arlberg railway, which joined 
the Vorarlberg railway with the other lines the empire. Gradually the lake 
flotilla increased thirty-two steamers. For the future development the trade 
the lake, the writer hopes much from the extension European inland navigation. 
the establishment Rhein-Grosswasser” system—connecting Constance 
lake with Rotterdam vid Basel, and ultimately uniting the Danube with the Rhone 
the lake—the latter would placed communication with the Black sea and 
the Mediterranean, and become for the adjacent states all that the Mediterranean 
for the states round its shores. 

Disaster Scientific Traveller learn from the ninth 
number Petermanns Mitteilungen that disaster appears have overtaken 
German scientific traveller Iceland, Dr. Walther von Knebel, who known for 
his studies phenomena, and who, company with Dr. Spethmann, 
had undertaken the examination the great lava-field the Odadahraun, north 
the Vatna partly explored Thoroddsen 1884. said have 
ventured portable boat the hot lake the Askja volcano, accompanied 
young artist named Rudloff. The circumstances the disaster are not 
known, but the remains the boat were found the shore, with trace 
the travellers, there seems little hope their safety. short sketch Dr. von 
Knebel’s career given Globus, vol. 92, No. had shown promise 
original observer, and had undertaken journeys research various parts 
Central Europe, including the Karst region Istria, well further afield, the 
Canaries and Iceland, the latter which had made first journey 1905. 
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ASIA. 


Dr. Journey Eastern Tibet.—This traveller, whose persistent 
efforts make his way into Northern Tibet from the neighbourhood Kuku-nor 
have frequently been referred the Journal (vol. 28, pp. 398, 506; vol. 29, 
224), has last succeeded his enterprise, though with some curtailment his 
original plans. Further communications (printed Petermanns Mitteilungen, No. 
1907) have been received from him Germany, the last which announces his 
arrival Ta-tsien-lu May. earlier letter had been sent off February 
from Jekundo (evidently the Kegudo A—K, Jyekundo Rockhill, erkoundo 
Grenard), which had made his way from Sining-fu route which 
coincided far the upper with that himself and Lieut. 
1904, and beyond that river cannot have diverged widely from that Grenard, 
though the opposite direction. the Hwang-ho came across the great 
Golok tribe the Hokurma, who were not particularly friendly, but joining the 
caravan the Behu” chief Chendu, was able overcome difficulties. 
Before reaching Chendu the Chinto Grenard) crossed, pass with easy 
ascent from the north, into totally new kind country, having left behind the 
monotonous plains with slightly sunk valleys, and entered region accentuated 
relief and great scenic beauty. During the journey from north south the 
amount snow had steadily increased, and the passes near Jekundo reached 
depth almost foot. The valley the Yang-tse followed south-easterly 
direction, which that the general strike the mountain ranges and geological 
formations. About Tom-bum-da (Tong-bou-mdo Grenard), the place the 
murder Rhins, the scenery was particularly fine, and would 
striking even Switzerland. The valley the Yang-tse has counterpart 
among the Swiss valleys. The river the size the Rhine above the Lake 
Constance, but while the valley-floor only quarter mile wide, the slopes 
either hand rise heights over 3000 feet, average angle some 40°. The 
river flowed quietly, and was clear green colour, unobstructed rocks. Dr. 
Tafel had entertained hopes continuing his way south the bend the 
Sanpo, crossing the mountains Shimong (near the river’s exit into the plains 
Upper Assam), and proceeding the Tila-la the direction Sechuan. But 
this plan failed owing the refusal bis men that direction, and was 
therefore compelled, like Rockhill and A—K, take the route the south-east. 
passed through famine-stricken district, and met with some opposition, but 
was able proceed with the support Chinese official, reaching Ta-tsien-lu with 
fourteen animals out the twenty-four with which had left Sining-fu. 

Captain Western China.—The July number Géographie 
prints information from this traveller (Journal, vol. 29, 222), stating that had 
traversed successfully the country the independent Lolos, properly known 
Liang Shan. that this the first time that European has succeeded 
crossing this country its entirety, though will remembered that far 
back thirty years agoa complete circuit its borders were made Mr. Colborne 
Baber, who brought back much interesting information the Lolos, while its fringes 
have been touched many recent travellers, including the Comte Vaulserre. 
The district lies the north-west the upper Yang-tse, about 103° 

New well-known Russian traveller Kozloff has, 
learn from Petermanns Mitteilungen, just started new expedition 
Central Asia. will proceed Kuku-nor way Kiakhta and the Ordos 
country, and intends establish geodetic station island the lake. After- 
wards proposes continue his former explorations journey through 
Eastern Tibet Western China. 

No. 
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The Geyser Atami, Japan: Periodicity Eruption—The question 
the periodicity the eruption geysers, though long the subject study, 
has never been thoroughly cleared up, striking example geyser with 
remarkably regular period that Atami, situated the eastern slope the 
coast range Izu, Japan, the phenomena which have lately been investigated 
Messrs. Honda and Terada, lecturers the Tokyo Imperial University (Publ. 
Earthquake Investigation Committee, No. Art. 1906). this case there 
are alternate projections hot water and steam, usually five times fairly rapid 
succession, while the whole composite eruption is, under ordinary circumstances, 
repeated five times day and night. Records were obtained the mode 
succession the phases ingeniously contrived self-registering apparatus, 
and these are reproduced with the paper. show striking way the various 
series the repetitions individual phenomena are termed 
the writers, which make one eruption. apparatus was 
record separately the water and steam, and the diagrams, when 
superposed bring their abscisse (representing time) into coincidence, show 
clearly the regular alternation the two phenomena. Besides the ordinary 
eruptions, there abnormal outburst known nagawaki, which the water 
and steam come out incessantly for about twelve hours. years most noticeable 
for this anomaly, has occurred almost monthly, though the automatic records 
kept continuously from 1904 the date writing only revealed four. These all 
began, suddenly, the same phase ordinary eruption, and low 
atmospheric pressure was approaching from the Pacific each case. great 
decrease activity was noted 1904, obviously result the boring new 
wells the neighbourhood, and the frequency again increased with the stopping 
some these. theories being insufficient explain the exact manner 
the eruption, the writers experimented with models formed and pipes, 
and last succeeded satisfactorily reproducing the phenomena. result 
points the following the most probable explanation: The water heated 
underground cavity connected with the vertical pipe the geyser canal, 
which also connected (by side canal) with second cavity, which the water 
lower temperature. After the pressure the first cavity temporarily 
reduced eruption, the colder water flows from the side canal and momentarily 
stops it, this being repeated until enough cold water has been admitted entirely 
quench the activity for time. 


AFRICA. 

The River from Hadeija and Kano.—The acoompanying 
sketch-map reduced from survey Lieut. Secker, who sends the 
following notes respecting the hydrography the river the portion question. 
started from November 24, 1906, the river was full and its 
highest. The velocity the currents was nowhere more than mile per hour 
between that place and Kano, and was nowhere strong prevent canoe 
being paddled against it. reaching Hadeija the river was commencing fall, 
and consequently from that town Kano the current was not nearly strong, 
sluggish, also poles could made use of, which made progress great deal 
faster, and favourable reaches the sail was great assistance, but would have 
been more larger dimensions. Soundings were frequently taken, and are 
marked the sketch. The river varied considerably width between 
and Hadeija, and many places the banks were under water. Aneroid readings 
were taken early each morning, but owing the variability the temperature 
this time the year they are not trusted, and have not included them 
the sketch. bed tne river entirely free from rocks, and only few 
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After the river has been properly cleared and deepened, believe would 


quite practicable for steam canoe from Damjiri Kano when the river 
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its full height. consider the river could easily made navigable 
the expenditure certain amount labour, devoted clearing and widening 
its course across marshes, and deepening places, which could easily done 
owing the nature its bed these spots. consider the fact that the river 
places blocked weeds, and others gradually silting up, due the 
native practice erecting fish-dams completely across the stream, which have the 
effect damming the flow collecting large amount etc., and they also 
divert the true course the stream, causing the water overflow and form large 
marshes. Also log bridges are used, which also collect weed above stated. 
believe the above has great deal with the receding the water Lake 
Chad, and the general custom use these fish-dams other rivers which 
feed Lake Chad, enormous quantity water must diverted. 
reason dams should used, fur where the river too deep for their 
erection the natives, they make use fish-traps, placed near the banks, which 
not interfere with the flow water any extent, and this could also done 
elsewhere. could not used practically the whole the way from 
Hadeija, the depth being too great. Six canoe-men paddling against the stream 
are not enough make fair progress with the description canoe use; but ten 
could easily employed.” 


Captain Lenfant’s this traveller’s movements 
(cf. Journal, vol. 28, 401) down March this year given the July 
number the date mentioned was, with most the 
personnel his expedition, the Logone. expressed opinion adverse 
the land route from the Congo the Shari, which transit sixty 
days through difficult country, and suggested the utilization the Bahr Sara from 
point below the rapids Fort Lamy. This would reduce the portage nine 
days. Surveys and other studies the region between the Sanga, Logone and 
Shari were being carried out the leader and his assistants. Somewhat later news, 
given the Dépéche Coloniale August the effect that Captain Lenfant left 
Lai April 15, and made his way Carnot, the Mambere branch the Sanga, 
examining important right-bank tributary the Logone named Pende 
(partially explored earlier the year Captain Périquet), which said 
best route yet discovered between the basins the Congo and Lake Chad. rises 
west the Yade mountains, and flows for some distauce east north, before making 
wide sweep join the Logone under the Bandul. traverses compara- 
tively thin forest which does not approach within 100 yards the stream. 


The Okavango and the Former Lake Ngami.—We have been favoured 
the Colonial Office with extracts from two reports Mr. Ralph Williams, 
resident commissioner the Bechuanaland protectorate, journeys made him 
the north-western part the protectorate. One these deals with the régime 
the lower Okavango and its relations with the basin once filled Lake Ngami, 
but which, well known, has been for some years virtually dry expanse 
reeds. various branches the river are described some length, 
Mr. Williams says that current ideas regarding the hydrography the region are 
very faulty. But describes the river system which agrees generally 
with Passarge’s account (to which makes reference), while, apart from the 
loss water the old lake-basin, even Dr. Livingstone’s original account 
the time the first discovery Ngami the main fully substantiated. 
Mr. Williams speaks the Okavango vast river rivalling not exceeding 
volume the joint waters the Chobe and Zambezi the Victoria falls,” 
description which, may supposed, applicable only very limited period 
the thinks that the bed the marshes into which the river spreads 
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must fairly hard, vast quantity water emerges various points south 
and east them, though very little ever finds its way the lake-bed. the 
east the outlets are given the Kuruman, Machabe, and Boro. All the water 
the first, and portion that the two last, enters the Mababe, which flows 
north-north-east, but does not, Mr. Williams says, form waterway the Chobe 
has sometimes been supposed. The greater part the water the 
Machabe and Boro forms the Tamalakan—the upper course the Botletle. 
Mr. Williams lays stress the fact that not drop water finds its way 
the site Ngami from the but this was recognized Passarge, while 
Livingstone, whose time shallow arm Ngami ran north-east the Tamala- 
kan, expressly says Missionary Travels,’ 67), that had never been observed 
flow either way, though suggests that “if the lake ever becomes lower than 
the bed the Zouga little the water the might flow 
into instead down the Zouga.” This exactly corroborated Mr. Williams, 
who says that the event big rise waters, the channel connecting the 
Tamalakan with the site the forms backwater the direction of” the 
latter. Apart from this, the only channel which any water now finds its way 
the lake-bed the Gunere (apparently the Siroe Home Passarge’s map), 
for the Taukhe, Tioghe (spelt Mr. Williams’s report), now 
never reaches it. Nothing said the overflow from the Okavango the 
Linyanti seen Major Gibbons and Mr. Percy Reid, Mr. Williams’s journeys 
having apparently not extended far. one them travelled from Tsau 
(south the Okavango marshes) the Victoria falls vid the Mababe and Lin- 
yanti, and found the route quite practicable. therefore, says, 
recommended means access the north-western part the protectorate 
preference the difficult desert route from Palapye the have 
also received copy some voluminous notes the native history the region, 
collected Mr. Ellenberger from old people the Batawana tribe. 


AMERICA. 

Researches the South-West United States.—In the summer last 
year Mr. Johnson made trip through some the less accessible parts 
the Western United States, New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah, with view 
securing data which might help elucidate the physical history the region. 
has briefly sketched the results the Technology Quarterly for December, 

1906 (vol. 19, No. 4), and has favoured with reprint the paper. One the 
points studied was the origin the buttes the Mount Taylor district, 
New Mexico, made classic the report Major Dutton. This observer 
had described the buttes possessing vertical columnar structure, but had con- 
sidered them volcanic necks—an interpretation which had been contested 
some recent writers, who found difficulty supposing such necks have been 
forced through slightly disturbed sedimentary beds. Mr. Johnson’s examination 
leads him pronounce the buttes undoubted necks. The more less 
vertical columnar structure shown many them ascribes the columns 
having developed right angles the floor the crater, which would act the 
cooling surface for the upper portion the neck. The necks are more less 
cylindrical shape, and have come from unknown depths, without, most 
cases, the least disturbing the surrounding sediments. From the northern end 
the Bradshaw mountains the party started with waggons across the deserts the 
north, turning east and north-east ascend the great Mogollon escarpment the 


This backwater said Mr. Williams known Komane, name which 
appears Passarge’s map that channel the north-east the Mababe flats. 
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plateau above. Hence they went the San Francisco mountain (12,794 feet), 
old volcano which shows distinct traces former glaciation, especially the form 
splendid cirque eroded into the very centre the mountain. Even the 
present day snow lies the higher levels and sheltered places until well into 
the summer. Hence the party descended rapidly into the Colorado where 
they were nearly prostrated the intense heat. Studies made throughout the 
plateau region showed that the so-called period basalt outflow really divisible 
into five six distinct periods, while Prof. Davis’s observations regarding the 
recent revival erosion the grand region were confirmed. The crossing 
the desert between Lee’s ferry the Colorado and the Kaibab plateau the 
west was matter difficulty, but valuable observations were made the region, 
confirming the idea that the faults and folds the plateau province are much 
older than the present Colorado river. Mr. Johnson hopes publish the results 
the trip series papers and reports. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIC ISLANDS. 


Relics Early Voyages Western Adelaide Register 
June 15, 1907, contains information the discovery Dirk Hartogs island 
two posts, the history which connected with the earliest European voyages 
the coast Western Australia. The Register states that the posts are 
attributed Dirk Hartogs (the first Dutch navigator reach the western coast) 
and respectively; but though one least the posts was doubt 
connected with the record their voyages, the statement stands seems some- 
what incorrect. also mistake say, does the writer the Register, that 
the original records were concerned with the first authenticated landing white 
men any part the coast Australia,” has been shown Prof. Heeres 
his memoir the Dutch voyages that quarter the globe, there are various 
references, the journal the voyage Carstenszoon 1623 the Gulf 
Carpentaria, the previous voyage the Duifken (1606), including the definite 
statement that one the points touched the men the Duifken had made 
(op. The facts regarding the records Dirk Hartogs island 
may briefly recapitulated. tin plate, originally fixed post that 
navigator, with inscription recording his visit, was found Vlamingh 1697, 
and taken Batavia, being replaced another which the original inscription 
was copied, and further record own visit added. This was found 
1801, during the visit Baudin’s expedition the and Naturaliste, 
Captain Hamelin the latter vessel. was half covered with sand, and near 
was part oaken post, which had apparently been once fixed. Captain 
Hamelin set new post, which Vlamingh’s inscription was fixed, and also 
left record his own visit plate set the north-east part the island 
(Peron, Voyage Decouvertes,’ vol. pp. the visit Louis 
Freycinet (himself member Baudin’s expedition) the same spot 1818, 
during the voyage the Uranie and Physicienne, inscription was 
turn removed, the navigator’s intention being “de soustraire document 
historique précieux une perte probable prochaine” Voyage autour Monde, 
Historique,’ vol. 482). was handed over him the Académie des 
Inscriptions Belles-lettres, but some uncertainty seems prevail its 
ultimate fate. will thus seen that neither the posts now found (one 
which said Baltic pine) can with any probability attributed the 
voyagers, but one least would seem that set Hamelin 1801. 
One the posts contains cluster nails, reproducing the name King and the 
year 1822, this being the date the visit Captain Philip Parker King the 
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locality, during his survey the coasts Western Australia. Captain King’s 
narrative (vol. mentions the discovery two posts the north-west 
point the island, and his name and the date would seem have ‘been affixed 
one them. Beneath, the name Roe cut into the wood, and this evidently refers 
Lieut. Roe, who was serving under King the time, and (according 
the Register) became Surveyor-General Western Australia. 

Shipwreck the Bull, well known connection 
with whaling voyages the Antarctic, especially that which Mr. Borchgrevink 
took part 1894-95, lately underwent the experience shipwreck and detention 
for some weeks the remote Crozet islands, the southern Indian ocean. 
described the voyage and the occurrences connected with before the Victoria 
Branch the Royal Geographical Society Australasia March last, and has 
favoured with copy his lecture. The voyage was organized Mr. Bull and 
small number friends for the purpose whaling and sealing southern waters, 
and the adventurers secured the small schooner Catherine for this one 
their number, young Norwegian seaman, Captain Ree, sailing master. 
The plan was try for sea-elephants Kerguelen and neighbouring islands, and 
afterwards extend operations New Zealand waters and various South sea 
islands. The expedition left Norway August 23, 1906, and, after touching 
the Cape, steered for the Crozets, where the ship anchored American bay, 
island, November 25. All went well till December when the bad 
weather commenced which culminated the total loss the ship, the crew, how- 
ever, landing safety. few the stores were saved, and these, together with 
some damaged flour, etc., from established some time before the 
islands, well penguins, albatross eggs, and other productions the group, 
precluded any immediate risk starvation, though the prospects speedy rescue 
were exceedingly remote. Captain Ree therefore pluckily determined sail search 
help one the ship’s boats, which was rendered almost buoyant life- 
boat fixing life-belts round it, while cover canvas decked over almost 
completely. Two the seamen accompanied him, eleven all remaining 
American bay. The adventurous voyage happily proved successful, rescue being 
brought the which conveyed the party safety Hobart. 
Mr. Bull added some notes the Crozets, which, says, showed many traces 
origin. Grass grows luxuriantly places, and would supply good fodder 
for sheep and goats. Bird-life abundant, though the number species limited. 
Remains the sealing establishments formerly existing the group, but long 
abandoned, were seen almost every bay. have also received manuscript map 
Captain Ree, showing American bay and the adjacent parts Possession island. 

POLAR REGIONS. 

Mr. Harrison’s Arctic following communication has 
been received Sir Clements Markham from Mr. Alfred Harrison 
vol. 27, 635; vol. 28, 512), dated Fort McPherson, Peel river, Mackenzie 
river, June 17, 1907. have had tip-top time, and done much work during 
the winter, not the quarter should like be, but, under the circumstances, 
the best. Nothing arrived Herschel island after writing you, and engaged 
natives and took whale-boat with two others into the Eskimo lakes. came 
here from Herschel island, and managed get few supplies, paying much 
for flour. had number cartridges and rifles, etc., here, 
which took with me, and two good Huskie hunters, who had whale-boat each. 
September started down the east branch the Mackenzie, about 68° 40’ 
lat., where reached river which took about miles east into large lake 
some miles long. Here left whale-boat, and made portage miles 
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over height land, into Eskimo lake. the north side Eskimo lake, which 
lies miles north and south, small river connecting with another large 
lake, were fortunate finding plenty fish. There was game whatever 
the country, and here took sixty-five seventy white fish, weighing 
each, out one net each visit; decided winter here. The fish lasted well 
into January, but soon the sun came back again could not catch fish 
either nets hooks. During the winter got four occultations winter 
camps, and many observations, doing triangulation three stations about miles 
apart. went the coast January, and spent some time there, storm-bound 
most the time, reaching the Arctic ocean lat. 69° 48’, long. 133°, about 
miles east Tokea point. travelled along the coast both directions for 
three weeks, returning winter camp another route, reaching the end 
February. carefully surveyed the routes took, and have the heights 
land passed over, also the timber-line. During this trip had the coldest weather, 
making the travelling easy for the dogs; the thermometer registered 
February 18, this being the coldest. the whole, was mild winter compared 
with 1906. March started again with all dogs and men and three 
sledges, and did intend the lakes Liverpool bay, and connect 
observations with those taken July Baillie islands. Unfortunately, could 
not get any game fish, had turn the coast long. 130° 59’ 22” and 
lat. 69° 22”. Here made portage one long day the bay between 
Point Warren and Phillips islands. failed find any inlet there marked 
the maps, and heard from all the natives who hunt that country that such 
inlet exists. went along the coast Richard island, reaching the coast (sic) 
April 12, and the east branch the Mackenzie May 10. During the 
whole this time there was plenty open water miles from land, and very 
deep water sky out sea. made several trips over the found nothing 
but smooth floe-ice everywhere. then went the east branch the Mackenzie, 
travelling for nine days without taking our sledges ashore once, there being open 
water both sides the river, where left boats, and got afloat June 
here the 15th. have taken great number observations for latitude 
and longitude and variation compass, and made map the west branch the 
Mackenzie, also the eastern branch, both them from Point Separation, rather 
Arctic Red river, the ocean. have collected all the information can about 
the coast-line have travelled over, and have made map it, with several 
observations. have also made map the country extending from the eastern 
branch the Mackenzie 130° 22” W., and from the coast 68° 
hope send all work this fall, soon mail goes out the country. 
Mr. Stefansson, who came down the Mackenzie last year, and one the Anglo- 
American Expedition, came January for month, returning with 
the coast. have since heard from him that was going join his ship, and 
that Mr. Leffingwell made trip Herschel island December, returning 
the ship once. hoping this season get Banks Land, and next spring 
make trip out the ice. very pleased with the Eskimo hunters had 
with during the winter, and have had trouble whatever, only little shortage 
food sometimes. have enjoyed work very much, and feel very deeply 
indebted Mr. Reeves for all the trouble took with during stay with him.” 
second letter, written from the same place July 20, Mr. Harrison discusses 
the conditions the Beaufort sea, and gives what seem him reasons for believing 
the existence hitherto unknown land the north. says When you are 
miles off shore quite incredible where the ice comes from. Often, 
looking back, water space that you have just steamed over now great 
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ice-field behind you, and the rapidity with which the ice comes and goes won- 
derful. This what keeps the whalers from going far off shore, for though 
not large enough get with safety, not floe-ice, but massive dark-blue 
ice, which even whalers have treat with respect. very deep the water, 
and looks had been broken off very old massive ice being continu- 
ally carried backwards and forwards the wind. From own observation 
feel sure there land north this, and probably quite close Prince Patrick 
island. looks like great Polar continent. Everywhere along this 
coast there great quantity drift-wood, which comes from the Mackenzie river 
and other small rivers the coast. Now, when was off Banks Land summer 
could not see any drift-wood whatever, not even the smallest sort wood. This 
surprised very much, and there must some reason for From the 
varied course the ice takes, hard understand why there should not 
drift-wood here, and could only kept off the west shore Banks Land 
regular current. there was regular current running down the west shore 
Banks Land from the north, with extensive ice-fields north and west, must 
bring large quantities ice with it. Now, vessels that have wintered Cape 
Parry report open water there much earlier than anywhere else the coast, and 
round Nelson head believe there open water all the year. think there 
regular current down the west shore Banks Land from the north, but there 
probably land the north and west, and this accounts for little ice coming 
down.” Mr. Harrison remarks the exceptionally the sea east 
Point Barrow last year, owing east winds, and once east the 
point, ship could have reached Prince Patrick island. the time writing 
was still hoping get Banks Land this year, and possibly make trip out 
the ice. But recent reports indicate that had gone down Edmonton early 
September. has evidently done large amount good work, and 
hoped that has not been compelled, for any reason, abandon his expedition. 
Captain Mikkelsen’s somewhat alarmist reports regarding 
the fate this expedition circulated early September have, happily, proved 
unfounded, far disaster the the party concerned. The 
ship the expedition, the Duchess Bedford, has, however, been lost— Fort 
Anxious”—a name which does not appear the Admiralty charts.* The 
first telegrams, which seemed give some ground for uneasiness, stated that the 
explorers had been away seventy days trip the north, and that news 
had been heard them, though one the dog-teams had returned. telegram 
from Mr. Stefansson, one the members the party, soon, however, set all 
anxiety rest, stated that the ice-trip had been safely accomplished. 
second message, received the Society from Dawson, the upper Yukon, 
gave few additional details. stated that the sledge expedition had covered 
500 miles, during which the edge the continental shelf had been twice 
crossed. Soundings distance miles from the coast, out, 
gave bottom 630 metres (344 fathoms). new land seems have been 
discovered, and the statement that the edge the continental shelf had been passed 
would seem lessen the probability its existence further out, least the 
part the Beaufort sea traversed the sledge party. spite the loss the 
ship, Captain Mikkelsen still hopes continue his work for another year, devoting 


The latest communication from Mr. Harrison, referred above, states that water 
was fast gaining the ship when Messrs. Mikkelsen and Leffingwell started their 
trip, and that Mr. Stefansson and the doctor [Dr. Howe, Cambridge] had soon after- 
wards abandon her, saving all the stores. 
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1908 further surveys and explorations the Beaufort sea, and researches into the 
geology and ethnography the region. The latest news the effect that 
Mr. Stefansson has reached Victoria, B.C., having left Mr. Mikkelsen and his com- 
panions Herschel island July, all well. was then engaged making 
sledges from the wrecked ship with view trip over the ice the Beaufort sea. 

Dr. anxiety was caused last month news from 
Spitsbergen the effect that Dr. Bruce and his party, who went out early 
the summer complete the researches began last year the initiative the 
Prince Monaco, had failed return the coast from expedition into the 
interior Prince Charles Foreland, and that search for him had ‘proved fruit- 
less. Captain Isachsen, who was again this year charge expedition fitted 
out the Prince, returned Tromsoe September bringing with him 
Mr. Burn Murdoch, member Dr. Bruce’s expedition, who had been left behind 
the latter the base camp Prince Charles Foreland, and who reports that 
Dr. Bruce left the base camp August proceed overland point near Cape 
Cold. the 14th some his companions came back for more provisions, whilst 
note left Dr. Bruce Cape Cold, and dated August 23, stated that hoped 
back the camp the 28th. News the traveller’s safe arrival Tromsoe 
was received September 23. search seems have been organized the 
captain sloop which had proceeded Prince Charles Foreland await the 
return the party, and this resulted its discovery, Dr. Bruce was found 
state much exhaustion, but said have recovered. 

Other Arctic Peary, who had intended start 
his new expedition during the present summer, has decided postpone his departure 
for another year. Mr. Wellman also, who was have started his air-ship voyage 
towards the north pole during last August, has returned from Spitsbergen without 
making the attempt, the weather conditions not having proved sufficiently encouraging. 


The Franklin Search.—Fiftieth Anniversary the Sailing the 
reference the correspondence this subject which appeared 
the August number the Journal, will interest state that communi- 
cation has been received from Dr. Walker, who was formerly surgeon and 
naturalist the says that besides Sir Leopold M’Clintock and Sir Allen 
Young, the only survivor the expedition. Dr. Walker, who resides 
Portland, Oregon, the United States, would have been glad sign the letter 
Sir Leopold M’Clintock had that been practicable. 


GENERAL. 


Lectureship Ancient Geography.—The University Liverpool has been 
enabled munificent encouragement establish Ancient 
Geography, the first substantive post the kind this The occasion was 
afforded vacancy the Gladstone Professorship Greek, and the new post 
held, together with the Greek Professorship, during the tenure the new 
holder the Chair, Mr. Myres, Oxford. The combination marks distinct 
advance the organization classical studies, and should permit instructive 
adaptation these studies modern educational needs. for its contribution 
our knowledge ancient Mediterranean life that the study the Greek language 
has any case its widest application; and the more closely this knowledge 
correlated our knowledge the physique the Mediterranean region, the better 
both for geographers and for scholars. Liverpool already possesses Mr. Roxby 
Lecturer Geography some standing, and the new lectureship further proof, 
that were needed, the appreciation which the more theoretical studies are 
held that great centre applied geography. 


OBITUARY 


regret record the death, which occurred suddenly Niagara falls, 
result heart-failure, towards the end July, Admiral Maclear, known 
geographers for much excellent work hydrographical surveyor, and espe- 
cially having taken important part the famous voyage the Challenger. 
had been Fellow our Society since 1888. 

The deceased admiral’s bent towards the more scientific side his profession was 
doubt part inherited, was the son Sir Maclear, for many years 
Astronomer Royal the Cape, the staunch friend David Livingstone, whose geo- 
graphical labours owed much his consistent encouragement and co-operation. His 
son, Fiot Lee Pearse Maclear, was born the Cape 1839, and, entering the 
Navy cadet 1851, took part the war that year, and subsequently 
the Crimean war, for which received three different medals, with the Sebas- 
topol clasp. After further service the Red sea, the China station (where 
took part the capture the forts, receiving the medal, with clasp), and 
the East Indies, took part the Abyssinian Expedition 1868, and for his 
services this campaign received the medal and attained the rank Commander. 
had this time displayed marked aptitude for hydrographical work, and 
the commissioning the Challenger under Sir George Nares 1872, was 
appointed commander, which capacity did his full share the scientific work 
the voyage, the close which, 1876, was promoted captain. 
When, 1879, Sir Nares relinquished command the Alert during her 
surveying voyage the Straits Magellan and other parts the southern hemi- 
sphere, was succeeded Captain Maclear, under whose direction the objects 
the voyage were successfully completed. was command the survey ship 
Flying Fish from 1882 1887, and carried out large amount excellent work 
various kinds. became rear-admiral 1891 (in which year retired), 
being promoted vice-admiral 1897, and admiral 1903. During the latter 
part his life was engaged the preparation sailing directions for the 
hydrographical department the Admiralty, particularly the portions the 
pilot” dealing with the waters north Europe and America. These 
volumes bear abundant evidence the industry with which had made 
acquainted with the extensive literature Arctic voyages, his knowledge which 
was probably intimate that any his contemporaries. 

Admiral Maclear was afflicted during his latter years with almost total deafness, 
affliction which bore, however, with much cheerfulness. His invariable 
courtesy and quiet, unassuming manners must have struck all with whom 
was brought contact. married, 1878, daughter the late Sir John 
Herschel, whom his father had been close friend and coadjutor during his life 
the Cape. 


The Earl Dunmore. 


Lord Dunmore, who had been Fellow the Society since who died 
August the Manor House, Frimley, near Camberley, was born March 24, 
1841, and succeeded his father (the sixth earl) the earldom Dunmore and the 
other family honours when little over four years age. soon displayed strong 
taste for travelling, hunting, and big-game shooting, avocations for which his strength, 
activity, and fine physique pre-eminently qualified him. Lord Dunmore had travelled 
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many parts the world, including Africa and the Arctic Regions, but his chief 
fame explorer rests year’s journey, which made 1892 company 
with Major Roche the 3rd Dragoon Guards, from Rawal Pindi Samarkand. 
The route lay across Kashmir Leh, and thence way the Karakoram pass 
and Sanju Yarkand. Yarkand Lord Dunmore made his westward trip 
the Pamirs exceptionally trying time the year (it was autumn), traversing 
the Taghdumbash, Little and Great Pamirs, Alichur, and Rangkul, and returning 
Kashghar December explorations were made not long after Colonels 
Yonoff and Grombchevsky’s movements and about the same and the 
mere fact Lord Dunmore having built rough bakehouse with chimney the 
Pamirs was magnified into the news that the English had erected fort there, and 
led some suspicious Chinese officials inflicting much annoyance the party. 
From April 1892, till January 1893, between the Punjab and Ferghana, Lord 
Dunmore had walked and ridden 2500 miles, having traversed mountain passes 
and rivers Kashmir, Baltistan, Ladak, Western Tibet, Chinese Turkistan, Sarik- 
kol, and the Pamirs. Lord Dunmore’s paper was read before the Royal Geographical 
Society July 1893, and the ensuing discussion many interesting comments 
were made Mrs. Bishop, Mr. (now Lord) Curzon, and Sir Thomas Gordon. 
The author’s book, The Pamirs’ vols., Murray), appeared the same year. 


The Rev. Lawes, D.D. 


One the pioneer missionaries, whose labours have done much open 
the dark corners the Earth, has passed away the person the Rev. 
Lawes, whose work the Western Pacific and New Guinea, like that his 
colleague Chalmers, who pre-deceased him over six years, exercised influence 
far beyond the sphere his own special calling. His contributions the 
geography the great island, which most the latter part his life was spent, 
are well known members the R.G.S., which became Fellow 1880. 

Dr. Lawes’ career missionary began 1860, when, quite young man, 
was chosen represent the London Missionary Society permanent resident 
the island Niue (or Savage island), which, till that time, had only received 
occasional visits from the society’s agents. Mr. Lawes resided here, with his wife, 
for over ten years, giving much attention—as did his later sphere action— 
the translation the New Testament into the native language, well his 
more immediate duties. the early seventies was transferred New Guinea, 
with which the rest his active career was associated. While settled 
Port Moresby and elsewhere the south coast, made several voyages and 
journeys into the interior, and acquired valuable information the geographical 
and other characters this part the island, which was brought the notice 
the Society paper printed its Proceedings for 1880. continued make 
use any opportunities that offered extending his knowledge, and further short 
communications were printed the volumes for 1882 and 1883. took 
important part the ceremony which the British protectorate over south- 
eastern New Guinea was inaugurated 1884, translating into the native tongue 
the address then delivered Commodore Erskine. Shortly afterwards, while 
visit Sydney, public meeting was held honour Dr. and Lawes, 
whom similar mark esteem was again accorded after Dr. Lawes’ retirement 
from active work 1906. the time his death, August was living 
Waverley, suburb Sydney. leaves widow and three sons. 
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Additions the Library. 
EDWARD HEAWOOD, M.A., Librarian, 


The following abbreviations nouns and the adjectives derived from them are 
employed indicate the source articles from other publications. Geographical 
names are each case written full 


Academy, Academie, Akademie. Mag. Magazine. 

Abhandlungen. Mem. (Mém.) Memoirs, Mémoires. 
Annals, Annales, Annalen. mét.) Meteorological. 

Bulletin, Bollettino, Boletim. roceedings. 

Col. Colonies. Roy al. 

Com. Rev. Review, Revue, Rivista. 

Erdkunde. Sc. Science(s). 

Geography, Géographie, Geografia. Sitzb. Sitzungsbericht. 

Ges. Gesellschaft. Transactions. 

Institute, Institution. Ts. Tijdschrift, Tidskrift. 

Iz. Izvestiya. Verein. 

Journal. Verh. Verhandlungen. 

Jb. Jahrbuch. Wissenschaft, and compounds. 

Mitteilungen. Zap. Zapiski. 


account the ambiguity the words octavo, quarto, etc., the size books 
the list below the and breadth the cover inches the nearest 


half-inch. The size the Journal 6}. 
selection the works this list will noticed elsewhere the Journal.” 


EUROPE. 

Alps. Baedeker. 
The Eastern Alps, including the Bavarian Highlands, Tyrol, Salzburg, Upper 
and Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola. Handbook for travellers 
Karl Baedeker. Eleventh edit. Leipsic: Baedeker, 1907. Size 

pp. xxvi. and 574. Maps, Plans, Price 88. Presented the Editor. 

Alps. Ball. 
The Central Alps. Part (ineluding those portions Switzerland the north 
the Rhone and Rhine Valleys). the late John Ball. New edition recon- 
structed behalf the Alpine Club under the general editorship 
Valentine Richards. London, ete.: Longmans Co., 1907. Size pp. 


and 328. Maps. Price 6s. 6d. net. Two copies, presented the 
and the Alpine Club. 


Alps. 
Conway and Coolidge’s Climbers’ Guides. The Bernese Oberland. Vol. 
Dent the Gemmi. London: Fisher Unwin, 1907. 
Size pp. xxiv. and 136. Price net. Presented the Publisher. 


Austria—Tirol. Baillie-Grohman. 
The Land the Mountains: being account the past and present Tyrol, 
its people and its castles. Baillie-Grohman, with Introduction 
Charles Landis. London: Simpkin Co., 1907. Size pp. xxxii. and 288. 
Maps and Illustrations. Presented the Publishers. 


France—Alps. Se. Paris 144 (1907) 736-739. Helbronner. 
Sur Grand Pic Meije. Par Paul Helbronner. 

France Ann. (1907): 15-22. Cavaillés. 

France—Census. Rev. frangaise (1907): 142-151. Cilvanet. 


recensement 1906 France. Par Cilvanet. With 
The total increase during the five years 1901-1906 amounted only 290,322, 


against 444.613 during the gquinquennium. is, however, greater 
than was shown the censuses 1891 and 1896. 
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France—Census. 


République Service recensement. Résultats statistiques recense- 


ment général population effectué mars Tome iv. Paris, 1906. 
Size 8}, pp. xxvi. and 998, 


France—Cevennes. Baring-Gould. 


Book the Cevennes. Baring-Gould. London: John Long, 


Size pp. xii. and 308. Sketch-map and Price 6s. Presented 
the Publisher. 


France—Communications. Hist.et Descript. 1906: 165-172. Bouquet Grye. 
Paris port mer. Par Bouquet Grye. 
Urges the importance making Paris accessible sea-going vessels. 
France—Gascony. Hist. Descriptive, 1906: 173-204. Buffault. 
Les grandes étangs littoraux Gascogne. Par Pierre Buffault. 


B.G. Hist. Descriptive, 205-226. Duffart. 
sédimentation moderne des lacs médocains. Par Charles Duffart. 


Observations glaciaires dans massif Pelvoux, recueillies 1903 par MM. 
Flusin, Jacob, Rapport par Charles Jacob. Illustrations. 


France—Languedoc. B.S. Languedoc (1906): 105-186, 237-278, 364-387. Sorre. 
répartition des populations dans Bas-Languedoc. Par Max Sorre. With 
Maps and Diagrams. 


See note the August number, 209. 


France—Morbihan. Océanographique Monaco, No. (1907): pp. 24. Joubin. 
Quiberon. Par Joubin. With Map, and 
Diagrams. 


Hist. Descriptive, 1906: 227-244. Saint-Jours. 


Routes romaines Pampelune Bordeaux, étude sur les sables littoral 
gascon. Par Saint-Jours. With Maps. 


France—Voleanoes. Paris 144 403-405, 527-530. Glangeaud. 
Des divers modes dans chaine des Puys. Par Ph. 
Glangeaud. 


Les laves les mineraux des volcans chaine des Puys. Age cause des 
éruptions. Note Ph. Glangeaud. 


Lecture des cartes russes. Indications linguistiques, géographiques topo- 
graphiques. Par Capitaine Pollacchi. Paris: Chapelot Cie., 1907. 

useful work, the bulk which forms dictionary geographical terms, with 
their customary symbols and abbreviations, employed Russian maps. 
not only those Russian origin, but those other languages used neighbour- 
ing races (Turkish, Persian, Afghan, There are also tables for conversion 
Russian linear measures into the metric system, and comparative view other 
measures, weights, 

Scandinavia, Cook. 


Cook’s handbook Norway and Denmark, with Iceland and Spitsbergen. Sixth 
edition. London: Simpkin Co., 1907. Size 44, pp. 256. Maps. Price 
6d. Presented the Publishers. 

Spain. 
Les provincias fisica politica las mismas. 
Por Dr. Modesto Villaescusa. Barcelona: Soler, 1905. Size 
pp. 384. Maps and Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 


useful outline the geography Spain, physical and economic, provinces. 
Spain. 


las ciudades, villas, lugares, aldeas, entidades pobla- 
cién por Direccién General del Instituto 
Estadistico, con referencia Diciembre 1900. vols. Madrid, 1904. 
Size 10, pp. (vol. xliv. and 838; (vol. Price 

Supplies for the first time sound basis for the statistics Spanish demography. 
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Switzerland. Baedeker. 
Switzerland and the adjacent portions Italy, Savoy, and Tyrol. Handbook 
for Travellers, Karl Baedeker. 22nd edit. Karl Baedeker 
(London: Dulau Co.), 1907. Size pp. xlii. and 552. Maps, Plans, and 
Panoramas. Price marks. Two Copies, presented the Editor and the 
Publishers. 

Switzerland. Knapp and Others. 
Geographisches Lexikon der Schweiz. Mit dem Beistande der Geographischen 
Gesellschaft Neuenberg herausgegeben unter der Leitung von Charles Knapp, 
Maurice Borel, und Attinger. Deutsche Ausgabe, besorgt von Heinrich 
Brunner. IV. Band: Plessur-Schweiz. Neuenberg, 1906. Size pp. viii. 
and 770. Maps and Presented Dr. Brunner. 

This important work (originally issued French version the Geographical 
Society will reviewed when the concluding volume has been received. 
United Kingdom— England. Leland. 

The itinerary John Leland about the years 1535-1543. Parts 

Edited Lucy Toulmin Smith. London: George Bell Sons, 1907. Size 

pp. xlviii. and 352. Maps and Portrait. Price net. Presented the 

Publishers. 

See 435, ante. 

United Burton. 
The shaping Lindsey the Trent. Burton. London, 
Brown Sons, [1907]. Size pp. xii. and 60. Diagrams and 
Price net. Presented the Publishers. 

attempt trace the evolution the district between the lower Trent and the 
North sea under the action the river and its changes course. There are some 
excellent photos the bore the Trent. 

United Kingdom—Liverpool. Muir. 
history Liverpool. Muir. London: Williams Norgate (for 
University Press Liverpool), 1907. Size 54, pp. xvi. and 372. Plans and 
Price 6s. net. Presented the Publishers. 


ASIA. 

Afghanistan. Martin. 
Under the Absolute Amir. Frank Martin. London: Harper Bros., 
1907. Size pp. xii. and 330. Illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. 

Asia. Penfield. 
Wanderings East Suez: Ceylon, India, China, and Japan. Frederic 
Courtland Penfield. London: Bell Sons, 1907. Size 54, pp. xviii. and 
350. Price 6d. net. Presented the Publishers. 

Central Asia—Zoology. Salensky. 
Horse (Equus Pol.). Salensky. Translated 
Captain Horace Haynes and Charnock with Introduction 
Cossar Ewart. London: Hurst Blackett, 1907. Size 54, pp. xvi. and 65. 
Illustrations. Price 5s. Presented the Publishers. 

See 435, ante, 

Ceylon—Rubber. Willis, Bamber, and Denham. 
Peradeniya manuals botany, entomology, agriculture, and horticulture. No. 
Rubber the East: being the official account the Ceylon rubber exhibition held 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, September, 1906. Edited 
Willis, Kelway Bamber, and Denham. Colombo: Government Printer, 
1906. Size 54, pp. 270. Maps and Presented the Colonial 
Office. 

China—Chi-li. Hedley. 
tramp among the Mongols. the Rev. John Hedley. (Reprinted from the 
North China Daily News.) Shanghai, 1906. Size pp. 118. Map 
and Illustrations. Presented the Author. 

The trip was undertaken for the purpose geographical research well 
investigations. Its results from the former point view were given the 
Journal for May last (vol. 29, 545). 

China—Language. 

The Chinese Language and how learn it. manual for beginners. Sir 
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Walter Hillier. London: Kegan Paul Co., 1907. Size pp. vi. and 264. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. Presented the Publishers. 
This seems the most practical guide the acquisition elementary knowledge 
Chinese that has yet appeared. 


China—Manchuria. Seaman. 
From Tokio through with the Japanese. Dr. Seaman. New 
York: Appleton Co., 1905. Size pp. xvi. and 268. 
Presented the Author. 

China—Manchuria. Seaman. 
The real triumph Japan. The conquest the silent foe. Dr. 


Seaman. New York: Appleton Co., 1907. Size pp. xii. and 292. 
Illustrations, Presented the Author. 


Chinese Turkestan. Stein. 
Ancient Khotan: detailed report explorations Chinese Turke- 
stan, carried out and described under the orders H.M. Indian Government 
Aurel Stein. vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907. Size 12} 10, pp. 
(vol. xxiv. and 622; (vol. viii. and Plates. Map, Plans, and Illustrations. 

French Lajonquiére. 
Publications Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient. descriptif des 
monuments Camboge. Par Lunet Tome ii. Paris: 


Presented. 


India. Lyall. 
The rise and expansion the British dominion India. Sir Alfred Lyall. 
Fourth edition. London: John 1907. Size pp. xx. and 388. 
Maps. Price 5s. net. Presented the Publisher. 

new chapter added this edition giving brief survey Indian affairs from 

1858 the present time. 


India—Chota Nagpur. Hahn. 
Einfiihrung das der Kolsmission. Geschicht, Religion und 
Christianisierung der Kols. Von Ferdinand 
pp. viii. and 160. Price 2m. Presented the Publisher. 

detailed account the Kols. 


India—Gazetteer. 
The Imperial Gazetteer India. The Indian Empire. Vol. descriptive; vol. 
economic; and administrative. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1907. Size 
54, pp. (vol. and 568; (vol. xxxvi. and 520; (vol. xxx. and 
552. Map. Price 6s. net per vol. the India Office. 

This, with not yet received, will form the general section (almost entirely 
re-written) the new edition Hunter’s Gazetteer India,’ issued under the general 
supervision Mr. Cotton, association with editor for India and other coad- 
jutors. Mr. Cotton was closely associated with Sir Hunter the preparation 
the earlier editions. 


India—Himalaya. B.S.G. Paris (1907): 93-102. Workman. 
Exploration Nun-Kun. Par Fanny Bullock Workman. With 

short account the journey appeared the Journal for November, 1906, 505. 
India—Nepal. Vansittart. 
Handbooks for the Indian Army. Gurkhas. Compiled Eden 

India—Rajputana. Ram Din. 
Geography Rajputana. Pandit Ram Din. parts. Size 54, pp. 
(part i.) 36; (part ii.) 96. Map. [In 

Japan—Formosa. G., Paris (1907): Kann. 
Travaux d’exploration topographie accomplis par les Japonais dans 
Formose. Par Réginald Kann. With Map. 

Malay Peninsula. (1906-7): 493-512. Treacher. 
British Malaya, with more especial reference the Federated Malay States. 
Sir William Hood Treacher. 
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Malay States. Belfield. 
Handbook the Federated Malay States. Compiled Conway Belfield. 
Third edition. London: Size pp. 184. Maps and 
Illustrations. Price Presented the Publisher. 

The attention directed the Malay States late, especially connection with 
rubber, has caused new edition this well-known handbook quickly called for. 
bas been largely re-written bring into accord with the rapidly changing conditions 
these states. 

Persian Gulf. Roobacker and Hotz. 
Cornelis Cornelisz. Roobacker’s Scheepsjournaal Gamron-Basra (1645); eerste 
reis der Nederlanders door Perzische Golf. met inleiding 
noten, door Hotz. (Overgedrukt uit het Tijdschrift van het Nederlandsch 
Aardrjkskundig Genootschap, Ser., xxiv., 1907.) (Leyden), 1907. 
pp. 118 [289-405]. Maps. Presented the Author. 

Philippines. Philippine (1906): 433-437. Bacon. 

The waters the crater lakes Taal with note some phenomena 

Philippines—Coal. Philippine Sc. 877-902. Cox. 
Philippine coals and their gas-producing power. Alvin Cox. With 

Russia—Caucasus. 
Kaukasus Reisen und Forschungen kaukasischen Hochgebirge. Von Moriz von 
Déchy. Bandiii. Bearbeitung der gesammelten Materialien. Von Filarszky, 
Papp, und von Déchy. Berlin: Reimer, 1907. 
Size pp. and 404, Plates. Presented the Publisher. 

See review, ante, 427. 
Turkey—Arabia Musil. 


Arabia Von Alois Musil. Moab. Reisebericht. 
1907. Size pp. xxiv. and 444. Plans and Illustrations. 
Presented the Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien. 


AFRICA. 

British Central Africa—Ethnology. Rattray. 
Some Folk-lore Stories and Songs Chiyanja, with English translation and 
notes. Sutherland Rattray, with preface Alexander Hetherwick. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1907. Size pp. 224. 
Presented the Author. 

Egypt. (1907): 1-23, 71-92. Jaeger. 
Agypten. Von Fritz Jaeger. Wéith 
Meteorology. 
Survey Department, Egypt. Meteorological Report, 1904. Part Helwan 
Observatory. Cairo, 1906. Size 104, pp. viii. and 

Egypt and Sudan. 

Egypt. (1907). Reports His Majesty’s agent and the 
finances, administration, and condition Egypt and the Soudan 1906. London, 
1907. Size 8}, pp. viii. and 4d. 

See August number, 213. 

Egyptian Sudan. Budge. 
The Egyptian Sudan: its history and monuments. Dr. Wallis Budge. 

and (vol. and 618. Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Price 42s. net. 
Presented the Publishers. 

The bulk the first volume consists narratives the author’s three 
logical missions, while the second presents history the Egyptian Sudan from the 
earliest times, including account the progress made under the 
Condominium. The portion dealing with the early history special interest. 

See review the September number, 325. 

Egyptian Sudan. 
Trade Port Sudan for the year 1906. (Foreign Office, Annual No. 3755, 1907.) 
Size pp. 16. 

See September number, 333. 


No. 


3 
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Eritrea Italiana (1907): 16-26. Dainelli and Marinelli. 
Vulcani attivi della Dancalia. Considerazione Dainelli Marinelli. 
French B.G. Hist. Descriptive, 1906: 65-81. Desplagnes. 


plateau central nigérien. Par Desplagnes. With Map. 
The writer has also written book the same subject (see 224, ante). 
Rhodesia—Language. Smith. 


handbook the Ila language (commonly called the Seshukulumbwe) spoken 
North-Western Rhodesia, South-Central Africa; comprising grammar, exercises, 
specimens Ila tales, and Edwin Smith. London: 
Frowde, 1907. Size pp. xii. and 488. 15s. net. Presented the 
Publisher. 


The first attempt reduce system language which was still unwritten when 
the author first reached the country. 


Transvaal. Praagh. 


‘The Transvaal and its mines. (‘The encyclopedic history Edited 
Praagh. London and Johannesburg: Praagh Lloyd, Size 


124 pp. 640 and and Illustrations. Presented the 
Transvaal Government. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
America—Bibliography. 
Rare Americana, for sale Stevens, Son, Stiles preceded brief 
account the original Waldseemiiller World-Maps 1507 and 1516. [London, 
1907.] Size pp. xvi. and 132. 

Besides including the titles many valuable early works America, this cata- 
logue contains the interesting anuouncement that Prince Wolfegg has 
decided offer for sale the original copies the Waldseemiiller maps discovered 
Fischer some five years ago. The price fixed the Prince, which said 
subject reduction, 60,000 guineas. Mr. Stevens, who known authority 
early Amcricana, supplies brief account based his personal study 
them. 

British North America. 


Recent hunting trips British North America. 
Witherby Co., 1907. Size pp. 400. 
sented the Publishers. 

Vivid sketches hunting experiences Newfoundland, Central Canada, and the 
Canadian Yukon territory since 1900. illustrations include two three interest- 
ing photos caribou from the life, Mr. Parsons. 

Canada—New Brunswick. Ganong. 


Additions and corrections monographs the place-nomenclature, cartography, 
historic sites, boundaries, and settlement-origins the province New Bruns- 
wick. Dr. Ganong. (From the the Royal Society 
Second Series, 1906-07, vol. 12.) Ottawa, 1906. Size 6}, pp. 
158 and viii. Maps. 

Canada—Place-names. 

Sixth Report the Geographic Board Canada, containing all decisions June 
30, 1906. Ottawa, 1906. Size 6}, pp. 82. 

Mexico—Railway. American (1907): 78-91. Hovey. 
The Isthmus Tehuantepec and the Tehuantepec National Railway. Edmund 
Otis Hovey. With Map and 

Mexico Isthmus (Tehuantepec) Railway. (Foreign Office, Miscellaneous, No. 658, 
1907.) Size pp. 20. 
See note the Monthly Record (July, 93). 
Newfoundland. 


Selous. 
Selous. London: 
Price 


MacGregor. 
Address Sir William MacGregor, delivered the opening the New- 
Agricultural Exhibition October 17, 1906. Johns, 1906.) 
Size 8}, pp. Presented the Author. 
North America— West Coast. Meany. 


discovery Puget Sound; portraits and biographies the men 
honoured the naming geographic features North-Western America. 


. 
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Edmund Meany. New York: The Macmillan Size 54, pp. xviii. 
and 344. Portraits and Price 108. 6d. net. 

After some introductory chapters, treating briefly the general history the 
opening North-West America, the author reprints the section 
narrative bearing his discoveries that region, giving biographical notices and 
portraits the men whose names were then applied geographical features. 
work has evidently involved much research. 

United States— Maryland. 
Maryland Geological Survey. Pliocene and Pleistocene. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins 1906. Size 10} pp. 292. Maps and 


This has distinctly geographical bearing, the present topographic forms being 
considered relation the geological history. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

Argentine. Koebel. 
Modern Argentina, the Dorado to-day; with notes Uruguay and Chile. 
Koebel. London: Francis Griffiths, 1907. Size pp. xvi. and 380. 
Illustrations. Price 6d. net. Presented the Publisher. 

Paulo. 


(Barra rio Jacaré-Guassti rio Parana), 1906. Sao Paulo, 1907. Size 

13, pp. and Illustrations. the Commission. 
Central 


Sunshine and sport Florida and the West Indies. Aflalo. London: 
Werner Laurie, [1907]. Size 54, pp. xvi. and 272. Illustrations. Price 16s. 
net. Presented the Publisher. 


Central America. Merz. 
zur Klimatologie und Hydrographie Mittelamerikas. Von Dr. Alfred 
Merz. Leipzig, [not Size pp. 96. Map and Diagrams. Presented 
the Author. 
Ecuador—Geodesy. G., B.S.G. Paris 81-92. Lallemand. 
Rapport Commandant Lallemand. Map and Illustrations. 


Falkland Islands. Miinchener Studien pp. viii. and 100. Stechele. 
Die der Von Bernhard Stechele. With Sketch- 
map and Diagrams. 

Panama. Barbour. 


history William Paterson and the Darien Company. 
Barbour. Edinburgh, Blackwood Sons, 1907. Size pp. xii. and 
284. Maps and Illustrations. Price 6s. net. Presented the Publishers. 

The first connected narrative the fortunes the ill-starred Darien Company for 
the establishment Scottish settlement Central America about the year 1700. 
Panama—Canal. 

The Panama Canal Work and the Workers. 
ditions. Fullerton Waldo. (Reprinted from the 
February, 1907.) New York, 1907. Size pp. 703-716. Illustrations. 


James Samuel 


Waldo. 
personal study actual con- 


Victoria. 
frio producido por ella Lima. Por Ernesto Victoria. 
West Indies—Danish. (1907-8): 6-11. 
West Indies—Grenada. Globus (1907): 232-239. Sapper. 
Grenada. Von Carl Sapper. Illustrations. 
AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
Australasia. Rogers. 
historical geography the British Colonies. 


Rogers. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907. Size pp. 308, and 
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Australasia— Ethnology. 
Maori and Polynesian their origin, history, and culture. Macmillan Brown. 
Presented the Publishers. 

Australia. Ward and Fountain. 
Rambles Australian naturalist. Written Paul Fountain from the Notes 
and Journals Thomas Ward. London: John Murray, 1907. Size pp. 
viii. and 344. Price 6d. the Publisher. 

New Zealand—Geology. New Zealand Geol. Surv., pp. 
The geology the Area covered the Alexandra Sheet, Central Otago Division 
the Survey Districts Leaning Rock, Tiger Hill, and 
James Park. With Mape, Sections, and Itlustrations. 

Pacific Islands—Ethnology. B.G. Hist. Descriptive (1906): 24-34. Hamy. 
aux Terres australes (1801-1804). Par Dr. Hamy. 

The writer has succeeded partly tracing the fortunes the ethnographical 
collections made the expedition Baudin and Péron. 

Queensland. Queensland G.J. (1905-06): 1-13. Cameron. 
Review the Industry the state Queensland since 1865. 
John Cameron. 


South Australia. Victorian 23-4 72-78. Farclay. 
Recent Central Australian Exploration. Captain Barclay. 
South Australia. Victorian (1905-06): 10-18. Bradshaw. 


The North Coast Arnheim Land (Northern Territory South Australia). 
Captain Joseph Bradshaw. 

Torres Straits. Ray. 
Reports the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition Torres Straits. Vol. 
Linguistics. Sidney Ray. Cambridge: University 

The bulk the work treats detail the structure and the 
languages but the question relationships, briefly discussed, and 
the conclusions are concisely stated general linguistic summary the last page. 
Victoria. Gregory. 

The Geography Victoria—Historical, Physical, and Political. Dr. 
Gregory. Melbourne, etc.: Whitcombe [1903]. Size 4}, pp. 290. 
Maps and Presented the Author. 

Practically the first geography Victoria written from scientific point view. 

Victoria— Boundary. Victorian G.J. 23-4 (1905-06) Ogier. 
The Victorian State Boundary. Ogier. 

The writer holds that the original boundary intended laid down the Act 

Separation was the Murrumbidgee. Many early documents are 


Western Australia—Commercial. J.R. (1906-07): 275-294. 
Western Australia and its Resources. Hon. Rason. 


POLAR REGIONS. 


Antarctic—British Expedition. and 
The South Polar Times. vols. London: Smith, Elder, Co., 1907. Size 
114 pp. (vol. and 213; (vol. viii. and 166. and Illustrations. 
Price Presented the Publishers. 

Facsimile reproduction the journal issued during the course the British 

Antarctic expedition. 

Greenland—Eskimo. Rasmussen. 
Knud Rasmussen. Neue Menschen: ein Jahr bei den Nachbarn des Nordpols. 
Einzig autorisierte Uebersetzung von Elsbeth Rohr. Bern: Francke, 1907. 
Publisher. 

The author, who was member the expedition Greenland, 
gives the results his observations the life and Labits the 
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Polar Congress. 
International pour des Régions Polaires tenu Bruxelles 
Septembre 1906, sous haut patronage gouvernement belge. Rapport 
documents compte rendu des séances. Bruxelles, 
1906. Sizes and [78]. Plan. 

Polar Regions— Marine Fauna. Kiikenthal. 

Meereskunde Berlin, Heft (1907): pp. 28. 
Die marine Tierwelt des arktischen und antarktischen Gebietes ihren gegen- 
seitigen Von Prof. Kiikenthal. 


Spitsbergen. Scottish Mag. (1907): Bruce. 


Prince Charles Foreland. William Bruce. With Map and 


Mr. Bruce accompanied the Prince Monaco during last cruise (Journal, 
29, 462), and made examination the island. 


Spitsbergen—Geodesy. 
Missions scientifiques pour mesure d’un are méridien Spitzberg, 
1899-1901 sous les auspices des gouvernements russes suédois. Mission 
russe. Tome Gécdésie. b., Mensuration base avec 
l'appareil (pp. 138); Section: B., Réductions aux centres (pp. 
Section: C., Réseau base (pp. 36); Section: B., Determination des 
attractions locales sur les points astronomiques réseau principal des triangles 
(pp. 58); Intensité pesanteur (pp. 124). St. Petersburg, 
Size 10. Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Tables. Ball. 
Altitude tables computed for intervals between the parallels Latitude 
31° and 60° and parallels Declination and 24°, designed for the determination 
the position line all hour angles without logarithmic computation. 
Frederick Ball. London: Potter, 1907. Size 10} 74, pp. xxxii. and 242. 
Price 15s. the Author. 


PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Allemandet. 
B.I. Monaco, No. (1907): pp. 12. 
Analyse quelques échantillons Pélagosite recueillis dans port Monaco. 
Par Allemandet. Illustration. [In French and Esperanto. 
Pelagosite dark grey deposit occurring the dolomitic rocks some coasts. 


Geophysics. Monthly Weather Rev. (1906): 559-561. 
Changes Latitude and Climate. 


Geophysics. Naturfors. Ges. (1906): 229-235. Gugler. 
Versuch einer der durch Pendelbeobachtungen konstatierten Massen- 
unter Gebirge und Gugler. 

Geophysics. R.A. Lincei, Rendiconti, Ser. V., (1907): Sem., 499-507. 
geologiche della teoria elastica delle dislocazioni tectoniche. 
Luigi Marchi. 

Geophysics. See. 
The Cause Earthquakes, Mountain and Kindred Phenomena con- 
with the Physics the Earth. Sea. (Reprinted from 
Proceedings the American Philosophical 45.) [Philadelphia, 1907.) 
Size 64, pp. 273-414. Maps and Illustrations. 

Epoch. (1907) 350-354. Hilgard. 
The Causes the Glacial Epoch. Hilgard. 

defence Dr. Marsden Manson’s theory, first put forward 1891. 

Lakes. Petermanns (1907): 42-46. Erdmann. 

Die Katatrophe Mansfeld und das Problem des Coloradoflusses. Ein Beitrag 


zur Geschichte der Salzseen und Salzsteppen von Prof. Dr. Erdmann. With 
Maps. 
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The chief reason for associating the disappearance the Mansfeld lakes 1892 
through subsidence the ground) with the recent filling the Salton depression 
the Colorado, seems that the writer has personally studied both localities. 
Limnology—Seiches. Ges. Berlin (1907): 5-24. Halbfass. 

Der heutige Stand der Seiches-Forschung. Von Prof. Dr. Halbfass. 
Limnology. Magrini- 
Serie Scientifica, 372-373.) Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1907. Size pp. xvi. 

and 242. Diagrams. Price lire. Presented the Publisher. 

clear and compact treatise limnology, dealing both with the principles the 
science and with practical methods research. The position, size, and morphological 
characters the principal Italian lakes are summarized appendices. 

Physical Geography. 
géographie physique. Par Albert Lapparent. 
Paris: Masson Cie., 1907. Size pp. xvi. and 728. 
and Diagrams. Presented the Author. 

Volcanoes. 


Lapparent. 
édition. 
Maps, Illustrations, 


attivi della terra: morfologia; dinamismo; 


distribuzione geografica; cause. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1907. Size 64, 
pp. viii. and Maps and Price the 
Publisher. 

Zoogeography. 
Guide the great game animals (Ungulata) the Department Zoology, British 
Museum (Natural History). London, 1907. Size pp. viii. and 
trations. Presented the Museum. 

Zoogeography—Bird-migration. Naturw. Wochenschrift (1907): 293-296. Spill. 
Fernrohrbeobachtungen iiber den Wanderflug der Von Wilhelm Spill. 


ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Commercial. Gannett. 
Statistical abstract the World. Henry Gannett. First Edition. New 
York: Wiley Sons (London: Chapman Hall), 1907. Size pp. viii. 

and cents net). Presented the Publishers. 
Brought out the Multum parvo” principle, giving large amount useful 
information the minimum space. 

Commercial—Gold. Launay. 
Paris Colin, pp. xxii. and 266. Price 3.50 
the Publisher. 


Commercial—Peat. and Gissing. 


Peat: its uses and manufacture. Philip Bjérling and Frederick 
London: Griffin 1907. Size 8x5, pp. xii. and 
Price net. Presented the Publishers. 

Purchas. 


Hakluytus Posthumns, Purchas His Pilgrimes. Contayning History the 
World Sea Voyages and Lande Travells Englishmen and others. Samuel 
416. Facstmile-maps. Price 6d. net. Presented the Publishers. 


The greater part this which completes the work review, ante, 434), 
consists the index. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Bentley. Bentley. 
Holman Bentley: the Life and Labours Congo Pioneer. 
Bentley. London: The Religious Tract Society, 1907. Size 5}, pp. and 
446. Map, Illustrations. Price 6s. net. Presented the 


Burton. Dodge. 
The real Sir Richard Burton. Walter Phelps Dodge. London: Fisher 
Unwin, 1907. Size 5}, pp. 240. Portrait. Presented the Author. 
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Coillard. Mackintosh. 
Coillard the Zambesi: the lives Francois and Christina Coillard the Paris 
Missionary Society, South and Central Africa (1858-1904). Mack- 
London: Fisher Unwin, 1907. Size pp. xx. and 484. Map, 
Portraits, and Price 15s. net. Presented the Publisher. [To 
reviewed. 

Cook. Kitson. 
Captain James Cook, The Arthur Kitson. 
John Murray, 1907. Size pp. xvi. and 526. Maps, Portraits, 
and Price 15s. net. Presented the Publisher. 

The first life the great navigator based trustworthy first-hand documents, 
incorporating the the latest research. Many the details the 
generally accepted versions prove inaccurate. 


Hawkins. Walling. 
sea-dog Devon: life Sir John Hawkins. ByR. Walling. London: 
Cassell Co., 1907. Size pp. xii. and 288. Portrait. Price 6s. 
sented the er. 

Ribeiro and Vasconcellos. 
centenario Bento Goes (1607-1907). Homenagem Sociedade 
Geographia Lisboa, abril 1907. Bento Goes, por Augusto 
itinerario Bento Goes, por Ernesto Vasconcellos. Lisboa, 
1907. Size 6}, pp. 24. Map and Illustrations. 

Sr. hardly arrives greater certainty tracing the route across 
the Pamirs than did Yule (whose commentary Goes, does not seem 
know. either writer). He, however, takes the traveller the valley the 
Murghab (identifying with the Pamir) instead the main valley 
the upper 

Kant. Gerland. 
Kant, seine geographischen anthropologischen Arbeiten. 
Vorlesungen von Dr. Gerland. Berlin: Reuther Reichard, 1906. Size 


GENERAL. 

British Empire. Murray. 
Imperial Outposts from Strategical and Commercial Aspect, with special reference 
the Japanese Alliance. Colonel Murray, with preface Field- 
Marshal Earl Roberts. London: John Murray, 1907. Size pp. xxiv. and 
210. Maps and Illustrations. Price 12s. net. Presented the Publisher. 

Early Travel. Coryat. 
Crudities, Hastily gobled five Moneths travells France, Savoy, 
Italy, Rhetia, commonly called the Grisons country, Helvetia 
some parts high Germany and the Newly digested the hungry 
aire the County Somerset, and now dispersed the nourishment 
the travelling Members this Kingdome. Thomas Coryat. vols. Glas- 
gow: MacLehose Sons, 1905. Size pp. (vol. xx. and 428; (vol. 
xii. and 436. Facsimile Illustrations. Price net. Presented the Publishers. 

Educational. Simmonds and Bichardson. 
Introduction Practical Geography. Simmonds and Hugh Richard- 
son. (New Edition.) London: Macmillan Co., 1906. Size 4}, pp. xii. and 
380. Maps, Diagrams, and Price 6d.; also three sections, 
price each. Presented the Publishers. 

See review, ante, 207. 

Educational—Text-book. 
The Oxford Geographers, vol. The Senior Geography. Herbertson 
and Herbertson. Clarendon Press, 1907. Size pp. viii. and 
364. Maps. Price Presented the Publishers. 

The first two volumes were reviewed the Journal for May last (vol. 29, 562). 
The present and concluding yolume treats the werld from the point view its 
natural regions, which are made the basis subdivision throughout. This novel, 
and the same time eminently instructive, method. 

See review, ante, 206. 

Hints Travellers. tigand. 
Scouting and Reconnaissance Countries. Captain Stigand. 
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Hugh Rees, 1907. Size pp. Charts and Diagrams. 
Price 5s. net. Presented the Publisher. 

Useful practical hints those desirous acquiring knowledge country” 
uncivilized Jands, without burdening himself with scientific books much knowledge 
mathematics. They are the result the personal experience the author, gained 
while himself learner. 


Travel. Keane and Reed. 
through routes the chief cities the world, comprehensive hand- 
book colonial and foreign travel. Edited Prof. Keane and Stanley 
Reed. London: Blacklock Co., [not dated]. Size pp. and 
656. Maps and Plans. Price net. Presented the Publishers. 


Voyages. Payne and Beazley. 
Voyages the Elizabethan seamen. Select narrative from the Principal Naviga- 
tions’ Hakluyt, edited Edward John Payne, with additional notes, 
Raymond Beazley. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907. Size pp. and 
416. Maps and Illustrations. Price 28. the Publishers. 


Year-Book. Haack. 


Geographen-Kalender herausgegeben yon Dr. Hermann 
Jahrgang, 1907. Gotha: Perthes, 1907. Size pp. viii. and 776. Maps 
and Portraits. Price 6d. 
There are modifications and new features this issue, adding still further 
its usefulness. 


Year-book. Keltie and Renwick. 
The Statesman’s Year-book. Statistical and historical annual the states the 
world for the year 1907. Edited Scott Keltie, with the assistance 
Renwick. London: Co., 1907. Size pp. xevi. and 
1672. Maps and Diagrams. Price 6d. net. Presented the Publishers. 

Among the sections which have received most radical revision are those relating 
British West Africa and the armies the various states, the latter having been entirely 
re-written Major-General Maitland. The articles the United States, both 
whole and separately, have also been carefully revised. Among the maps and 
diagrams illustrating current political events, series the latter, Mr. 
Jane, showing the comparative growth the leading navies the world. 


NEW MAPS. 


EUROPE. 
England and Wales. Ordnance Survey. 


Sheets published the Director-General the Ordnance Survey, 
from August 31, 1907. 


Diagrams, County showing Civil Parishes, with table their areas—Cardigan- 
shire. Price 6d. 


Large-sheet series, printed colours, folded cover flat sheets, 24. 
Price, paper, mounted linen, mounted sections, 28. 6d. each. 

edition) 
Large-sheet series, printed colours, folded cover flat sheets, 16, 18, 


20, 23. Price, paper, 1s. 6d.; mounted linen, mounted sections, 
6d. each. 


Small-sheet series, printed colours, folded cover flat sheets, 138. 

outline, 90, 139, 346, each 

With brown black, 79, 80, 88, 97, 109, 153, 154, 191, each 
(engraved). 
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Maps (first revision) 
s.w. Pembroke, s.w. Yorkshire Revision 1891 Survey), 

25-inch—County Maps 
Cornwall (First Revision), 15; 11, 18, 14, 15; LI. 13; 
(13 and XLVIa. 1); LXV. 10, 11, 14; (3, and 1), 
7,11; 14,15; 12,16; 10; 12,16; 
11, 12, 14, 15; LXXV. 10,11; and 6). each. 
Lancashire (First Revision 1891 Survey), 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16; 
14,15, 16; 5,7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. Norfolk (First Re- 
16; XXVIII. XXIX. 15; XXXIV. 11, 12, 15, 16; 
Stanford, London Agent.) 


France, Ministre Paris. 
Carte France dressée par ordre Ministre Scale 100,000 
inch stat. mile. Sheets: Lannion; St. Nazaire; 
Angers; Saumur; Arras; Rodez; Avallon; 
Roanne; Cavaillon; xxiii. 23, Oyonnax; St. Julien. 
Paris: Service Vicinal, 0.80 fr. each sheet. 

These are new editions. 


Germany. Wegemann. 
der des Kreises Hadersleben von ca. 1795 bis 1875. Von 
Dr. Georg Wegemann. Scale inch stat. miles. 
Mitteilungen, Jahrgang 1907, Tafel 16. Gotha: Justus Perthes, 1907. Presented 
the Publisher. 

This chart the east coast Schleswig accompanies paper Dr. Wegemann. 


indicates different colours land that has been lost and gained the coast from 
about 1795 1875. 


ASIA. 
Asia Minor. Kiepert. 


Karte von Kleinasien. Bearbeitet von Dr. Richard Kiepert. 400,000 
inch stat. miles. Sheet Angora. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 1907. 
Price 6m. each 


This sheet includes the region lying approximately between lat. 39° and 40° 40’ 
and long. 31° and The great task undertaken Dr. Kiepert now 
rapidly drawing near close, and only one more sheet remains published 
order complete this map. 


Ceylon. Surveyor-General, Ceylon. 


Mr. Warren, Ceylon. Colombo: Survey 
Department, 1907. 


new edition small general map Ceylon without any attempt indicate 
relief. Roads, railways, telegraphs, boundaries provinces, are shown 


symbols and colours. Several such maps the island have been published the 
past, but what wanted really good geographical map modern lines, with 
physical features carefully shown. 
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Stahl. 
Geologische Routenkarte von Zentral-Persien nach eigenen von 


Petermanns Mitteilungen, Jabrgang, 1905. Tafeln 15. Gotha: 
Perthes, 1907. Presented the Publisher. 


accompany the author’s account his geological and route surveys Central 
and North-West Persia, published the number Petermanns 
Sheet includes the country traversed between Kum and and from Isfahan 
while sheet gives the continuation north, and passes way 


Maragha and Lake Urmia Tabriz, and thence east Astara the Caspian. The 
geology indicated colouring. 


Justus 


AFRICA. 

Africa. Topographical Section, General Staff. 
Map Africa. Compiled the Topographical Section, General Staff. Scale 
1:1,000,000 inch 15°8 stat. miles. Sheets: 45, Dongola and Berber; 
46, Suakin; 55, Khartum; 66, White Nile and Sobat. Price 28. each. Scale 
250,000 inch stat. miles. Sheet 86—J, Uganda. Price 
London: Topographical Section, General Staff, War Office, 1907. Presented 
the Director Military Operations. 


British Central Africa. Topographical Section, General Staff. 
Map British Central Africa. Compiled the Topographical Section, General 
Staff. Scale inch 15°8 stat. miles. London: 


Section, Gencral Staff, War Office, 1907. Price 6d. Presented the Dircetor 
Military Operations. 


Compiled chiefly from the recent official surveys and traverses made under the 
direction Mr. Binnie, the director public works British Central Africa. 
The outline the lake and its soundings are from the surveys Licut. Rhoades, 
laid down the map published the Geographical Journal for July, 1902. the 
northern part the work the Anglo-German Boundary Commission has been utilized. 
The map printed colours, and forms part the map Africa now 
being prepared the Topographical Section the War Office. 


Gold Coast. Guggisberg. 
Map the Gold Coast. Published the authority Sir John Pickersgill 
Rodger, Governor, under the direction Major Guggisberg, 
R.E., Director Surveys, Gold Coast. Scale 125,000 inch 
stat. miles. Sheet II., Accra. Edinburgh and London: 
Johnston, 1907. Price 2s. each sheet. Presented Major Guggisberg, 
Director Surveys, Gold Coast. 


This another sheet the new map the Gold Coast, which was noticed the 
Geographical Journal for June last. The area included from lat. N., 
and from long. thus extends from Accra the coast over 
miles inland. Much remains filled later editions, considerable 
amount the information here given, away from the traverses and route-surveys from 
which the sheet has been chiefly compiled, very Still, this great 
advance any map the district that has hitherto appeared. are shown 
brown shading, and the same colour has been used indicate boundaries, which 
regretted, since tends confusion, specially when the lines cross the hills. 
complete table reference symbols and conventional signs given the side 
the sheet, wellas useful note the system 


Tunis. Service Geographique Paris. 
Carte Tunisie. Seale inch 1°6 stat. mile. Sheet 
Senend. Paris: Service Price 1.20 fr. each sheet. 


AMERICA. 

Brazil. Cardoso. 
Pedro Cardoso, Chefe. Scale 2,000,000 inch 31°6 stat. miles. Paulo: 
Directoria Industria Commercio. Presented the Directoria Industria 
Commercio. 

outline map showing, addition chains triangles, areas where coffee 
grown, which are tinted green. 

Canada. Anderson, 
Telegraph Chart the Gulf and Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces. 
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Department Marine and Fisheries, Canada. Scale inch 
stat. miles. Revised May 1907. Ottawa: Department Marine and 
Fisheries, 1907. Presented Lieut.-Colonel 


This chart contains large amount information that cannot fail the 
greatest value all who are concerned with the navigation the Maritime Provinces 
Canada and the Gulf St. Lawrence. addition telegraph lines, existing and 
projected, and tracks vessels, shows, clearly defined symbols, electro- 
signal stations operation accordance with the international code signals, 
existing telegraph stations, wireless telegraph stations under control the Marine 
Department, storm signals, besides tables distances and the rules and 
regulations governing the marine signalling stations, which are printed the map 
notes. attempt has been made indicate soundings. 


Canada. Dept. the Interior, Ottawa. 
Sectional map Canada. Scale 1:190,080 inch stat. miles. Sheets: 
10, Port Moody, revised July 15, 1907; 11, Yale, revised April 27, 1907; 
16, Milk river, revised June 25, 1907; 61, Lytton, revised May 14, 1907; 
66, Medicine Hat, revised July 1907; 67, Maple Creek, revised July 17, 
1907; 111, Kamloops, revised May 15, 1907; 263, Jasper, revised May 29, 
1907 320, Carrot river, revised June 11, 1907. Ottawa: Dept. the Interior, 


Topographical Surveys Branch, the Department the 
Interior, Ottawa. 


Honduras. Mayes. 


Mapa Republica Honduras. Levantado por Mayes, Scale 
530,000 inch stat. miles. Chicago and New York: Rand, 
Co., 1907. Price $3.00. Presented the Publisher. 

The material for constructing map the Republic Honduras is, for the most 
part, very approximate and sketchy character, but regretted that the 
author this map has not made use such information available. For instance, 
the important work Dr. Karl Sapper has received but scant attention, and the 
region his survey the course the river Coca has been entirely 
ignored, this river being merely sketched the roughest possible manner, and shown 
following entirely wrong course. some parts the map shows fair amount 
information, including railways, working and proposed, roads, telegraphs, and gives 
heights from barometric readings. 


GENERAL. 


World. Harmsworth. 
Harmsworth Atlasand Gazetteer. 500 maps and diagrams, and 105,000 references. 
Part 20-23. London: The Amalgamated Press, Price 7d. each part. 

These parts contain the following maps: Part 20, Nos. 23-24, South England 
railway systems; 95-96, Russia Enrope and the Caucasus; 173-174, Southern 

United States. Part 21, Nos. 21-22, North England and South Scotland railway 

systems: 77-78, Eastern Spain; 159-160, Maritime Provinces Canada and New- 

foundland. 22, Nos. 29-30, Northern England; 69-70, Austria and Western 

Hungary; 139-140, West Africa. Part 23, Nos. 93-94, Denmark with Schleswig- 

109-110, Central Asia; 187-188, South America (industries and communi- 

cations). 


Charts. 
Admiralty Hydrographic Department, Admiralty. 


Charts and Plans published the Hydrographic Department, Admiralty, during 
July, 1907. Presented the Hydrographer, Admiralty. 


New Charts. 
No. Inches. 
England, east coast :—Yarmouth and Lowestoft roads, Yarmouth 


3656 


Rey and approaches Nysted. Plan:—Warne- 
miinde harbour. 


3619m British passage Gabriola pass, southern 
sheet. 
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No. Inches. 
205m Plans the Red sea:—Mersa Fejer, Mersa Mersa 
Kihai. 2s. 

3662 var. islands. Plans the north-west coast 
Port San Esteban and bay, Santiago cove, Darigaycs 
inlet, Solvek 2s. 

Honshu (Nipon), south coast:—Toba ko. 2s. 

1175 var. South Pacific ocean. Sketches anchorages the Tuamotu 


Low 
Manihi entrance. 
Avatoru entrance, Tiputa entrance. 
burg island. North passage Rotoava. 
Passes into Amanu atoll. 
Seignelay point. 
Pacific 
pass and anchorage. 
pass and anchorages. 


3664 m = 


New and Plans added, 


-Ahii Peacock island, lagoon entrance, 
Tokea lagoon entrance. Amyot 

Fakahina island. 
Pakaka Pakaka 
and anchorages Tuamotu Low 
Makemo island, 
‘Tabanea island passes. 


Plans anchorages the Grecian archipelago. Plan added: 
harbour. 

1302 the coast Chile. New plan:—Arica road. 2s. 

var. Eastern archipelago:—Surabaya, Bali and Japudi straits, etc. 
New strait, emukus (Tebunkus) road, 
road, Bunkulau road, Ambat (Chulik) 

plans:—Bualemo road, Banano road, Posso road, Tojo 
(Taliboi) road, Ampat islands anchorage, Banta road, Mapane 
road, Tambu bay. Plans added road, Balingara road, 
road, Ampibabo road. 

1026m Australia, east coast. Solitary islands and adjacent coast. Plan 
added harbour. 

Charts Cancelled. 

No. Cancelled by No, 

1548 England, east 

month and ‘Lowestoft New chart. 

Yarmouth haven, Lowestoft Yarmouth and Lowestoft roads, Yarmouth 

haven, Lowestoft harbour 1543 
British Columbia 

tive pass Gabriala pass 

and channels. |New chart. 

714 British Moresby passage Gabriola 

bours and northern sheet (published June) 3618 

channels: Oyster and Tele- ores Gabriola 

graph harbours, Maple bay, southern 3619 

Osborn bay. 

645 Africa, east 

Melville. 

Trinkitat. Plan chart. 

this sheet. Mersa sheet 205 

Persian gulf New chart. 

harbour. Kuweit harbour and approaches 

1961 Formosa, west coast New chart. 

islands. Peseadores islands 1961 

952 Owasi bay 

sheet. 
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No. Cancelled by No. 
1175 Sketches anchorages in} New chart. 
the Tuamotu Low Sketches anchorages the Tuamotu 


Charts that have received Important Corrections. 


No. 1859, west coast:—King road. 355a, United States, east coast 
Chesapeake bay. 1496, Bahamas: Great Bahama bank, sheet 2077, Bahamas, 
sheet Exama New Providence. Alaska:—Port Simpson 
Cross sound. 2458, Alaska:—Port Simpson Port 3252, Central 
Africa:—Victoria Nyanza, northern portion. 755, Bay Bengal:—False point 
anchorage. 1338, Pescadores islands:—Inner anchorages. 1798, China, north 
coast ‘peninsula, ete. 2833, north coast:—Port Adams, 
Hulu sban bay. 997, harbour. 952, bay 
Takamatsu 3565, New Zealand:—Bream Tepaki point. 214, 
islands. 

(J. Potter, Agent.) 


Chile. Oficina Hydrografica, Valparaiso. 
Chilian Chart. No. 125,Canal Chiguao. Valparaiso: Oficina Hydro- 
grafica, 1906. Presented the Chilian Hydrographic 


Indian Ocean and Red Sea. Meteorological Office. 
Monthly meteorological chart the Indian ocean north 15° lat. and Red 
sea, September, Meteorological Office, 1907. Price 
sented the Meteorological Office. 


North Atlantic and Mediterranean. Meteorological Office. 


Monthly meteorological chart the North Atlantic and Mediterranean, September, 
1907. London: Meteorological Office, 1907. 6d. each. Presented the 
Meteorvlogical 


North Atlantic. U.S. Hydrographic Office. 
Pilot chart the North Atlantic ocean, September, Washington: U.S. 
Office, 1907. Presented the U.S. Office. 


North Pacific. U.S. Hydrographic Office. 
Pilot chart the North ocean, September, 1907. Washington: U.S. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Bhutan. White 


excellent series enlargements photographs taken during the recent British 
expedition through Bhutan from Dewangiri Gyangtse. The route great extent 
new, which fact gives the views special value. 


(1) Sir Ugyen Wang Chuk, Tongsa Penlop; (2) Paro Jong from the right bank 
the Par Chhu; (3) Larger central tower, Paro Jong; (4) Paro Jong from the south- 
east; (5) Paro Jong from camping-ground the right bank; (6) The musicians 
the Paro Jongpen; (7) Chuten near the monastery Gorina; (8) Duk-gye 
(Domgit) Jong; (9) Tashichhu Jong; (10) Mendong (prayer wall) dividing monastic 
from lay quarters, Jong; (11) Interior courtyard, Tashichhu Jong 
(12) Abbot the Tatshang Lamas Tashichhu Jong; (13) Punakha from the right 
bank the Chhu; (14) Punakha from the Chhu; (15) Durbar held when the 
Penlop was presented with the insignia the K.C.LE.; (16) The Deb Raja; 
(17) Bhutan council; (18) Sele entrance Angduphorang Jong; (19) Interior 
second court, Angduphorang (20) First court, Angduphorang Jong; (21) Village 
Tongsa; (22) Tongsa Jong seen from above; (23) Tongsa Jong; (24) Interior 
Tongsa Jong; (25) Tongsa Penlop and family; (26) Interior middle court, 
Tongsa Jong; (27) Monastic dancers Tongsa Jong; (28) dancers, Tongsa 
Jong; (29) Musicians Tongsa Penlop; (30) Lamas’ quarters, Tongsa 
(31) House near Bya-gha; (32) Interior Kuje-Lhakhang, with hole supposed 
have been caused the reclining the first Guru Rimpoche; (33) Chuten built 
Nepalese model between and (84) The body guard (35) Mr. 
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White, Sir Ugyen Wang Chuk, Major Rennick, Mr. (36) Bhutanese coolies 
being fed after arrival camp; (37) sister’s (38) Gorge 
beyond Lingzi Jong towards the borders Tibet; (39) Bridge over the Wong Chhu 


Tashichhu Jong; (40) The Tongsa Penlop’s medical attendant, Lama from one 
the Lhasa monasteries. 


British and German East Africa. Dickinson. 


Seventy-three photographs British and German Africa, taken Captain 
Dickinson. 


Many these are game subjects, but, whole, they give good idea the 


character the country. They were taken Captain Dickinson during visit paid 
him about two years ago. 


(1) Vasco Gama’s old fort Mombasa; (2) Travelling over the plains; (3) The 
upper waters the Guaso (4) Camp the junction the Northern Guaso 
Nyiro and Guaso Narok; (5) The junction the Guaso Narok and Guaso 
(6) Anglo-German Boundary Commission camp the Guaso Nyiro; (7) Curious out- 
crop basaltic rocks across the valley the Guaso (8) The Pesi swamp; 
(9) The Marakwa river; (10) Bridge over the Marakwa river; (11) Crossing the 
Marawka river; (12-14) Near Nairobi; (15) Forest near Nairobi; (16 and 17) View 
under Mount Erok; (18-20) Masai Moran; (21) Masai warriors their war- 
paint (22) Masai (23) Dogolani sub-tribe the Masai; (24) guide, 
philosopher, and friend, Dogolani Masai; (25) The swing-bridge over the Thika- 
Thika river; (26) The Thika-Thika river; (27) Camp Mount Kilibei; (28) 
Wandorobo (29) Wandorobo hunters eating raw ribs rhino; (30) The Tana 
river; (31) The temporary ferry over the Tana river; (32) Cattle crossing the Tana 
river; (33) Nandi forest; (34) Soba station, Nandi (35) sub-section 
the Nandi Soba station (36) Umbrella thorn tree; (37 and 38) the Laikipia 
Escarpment (39) the Great Rift Valley near Lake (40) tbree weeks’ 
shoot near Lake Natron; (41) After buffalo hunt swamp near Lake Natron 
(42) swamp under Kilimanjaro; (43 and 44) Kilimanjaro; (45) outcrop 
granite rocks the vast plain under Kilimanjaro; (46 and 47) Lesser kudu; (48) 
(49 and 50) Cape buffalo; (51) Zebra; (52) Zebra Naivasha 
(53 and 54) Oryx beisa; (55 and 56) (57) Hen ostrich (58) Cock 
(59 and 60) Fringe-eared oryx; (61) (62) Grant’s gazelle; (63 and 
64) Waller’s gazelle; (65) Roan antelope; (66) barbel out the Tana river, forty- 
‘six and half pounds; (67) (68) Rhinoceros; (69) Lion; (70) Thom- 
son’s gazelle; gazelle; (72) Waiting for big-game drive; (73) 
month’s shoot the Anglo-German boundary. 


Canada. Adam, 


Nineteen photographs Canada, taken Frank Adam, Esq. Presented Frank 
Adam, 
Some these prints are from snap-shots taken from train while passing 
though the Rocky mountains. Six them are panoramas. 


and Bison the National Park, Banff; (3) View near Banff; (4) Bow river, 
Banff; (5-9 and 14-16) Snap-shots, from moving train, among the Rockies (10) Snap- 
shot, taken from rear train, front train rounding curve the Rockies; (11 
and 17) The Selkirk mountains; (12) The upper Arrowhead lake; (13) The lower 
Arrowhead (18) Nelson Kootenay; (19) View near Banff. 


Ceylon. Varley. 
Eleven photographs Ceylon, taken Varley, Esq. Presented 
Varley, M.A. 

Mr. Varley, who has various times presented many interesting 
India our collection, has now added the following set small views recently 
Ceylon. 

(1) The Moonstone, Anuradhapura (2) Ruined Buddhist temple, 
(3) Buddhist dagoba, Anuradhapura; (4) Ruined dagoba, overgrown with jungle, 
Anuradhapura (5) Colossal image Buddha stone, (6) The sacred 
tree and stone image Buddha, Anuradhapura; (7) The oldest Buddhist temple 
Anuradhapura; (8) Entrance the old Dutch fert, The moat and 
bastions, Jaffna; (10) Walls the fort, Jaffna; (11) The umbrella tree South 
India and young Palmyra palms. 
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China and Japan. Harfeld. 


Forty-nine photographs China and Japan, taken Captain Harfeld, 
(Attaché Cabinet Roi, Bruxelles). Presented Captain Harfeld. 


These photographs were taken Captain Harfeld during his journeys, extend- 
ing over four years, the provinces Hu-nan and Kuang-tung, and Japan. They 
are all interesting, and form welcome addition the Society’s collection. The 
ing list titles gives particulars 


(1) Cormorant fishing the Hsiang river; (2) Junks Hsiang river; (3) Con- 
fucius temple Chang-sha; (4) Courtyard farm Tung-yang; (5) Chinese 
inn near Tung-yang; (6) Graves near I-yang; (7) Theatrical performance the open 
air, near Chang-té; (8) Chinese inn near Chang-té; (9) Interior Chinese inn 
(12) Hu-nan people near Chang-sha looking foreigner; (13) People Li-chou, 
the 660-foot bridge over the southern Li; (14 and 15) Characteristic view the 
country between Bemado and Kei-ting-hsi: (16) Rafts the Yiian Chiang; (17) 
Chinese gunboat the Yiian Chiang; (18) pagoda near Shanghai; (19) creek 
Chang-an; (20) Old pagoda near Su-chou; (21) Bridge over creek near Fati; 
(22) Malans and other boats creek near Honam; (23) Raft and bridge near 
Fati; (24) creek near Féng-chuan; (25) near Canton, coolie using the 
(26) (27) Flower-boat the West river; (28) Right bank the 
West river near Féng-chuan; corner Honam island; (30) temporary 
theatre southern Kuang-tung near (31) ducks near Fati; 
(32) Funeral boat, Canton river; (33) Inside view malan with Akka 
(34) pawnshop; (35) Characteristic view the river near Wang-sha; (36) 
dragon boat festival the river; (37) Paintings junk; (38) Steamer 
being towed the West river near Wu-chou; (39) The junks towing the steamer 
the West river near Wu-chou; (40) and temple near Wu-chou; (41 and 42) 
Temple near Wu-chou; (43) The Bay Macao; (44) The ruins St. Macao 
(45) Camoens’ monument, Macao; (46) Cryptomeria’s lane near Nikko; (47) One 
the temples, Nikko; (48) The Buddha’s lane; (49) Waterfall near 
Northern Nigeria. 
Seventy-five photographs Nupe Province, Northern Nigeria, taken 


Although small, some these are specially interesting, and years come will 
have considerable historical importance. The titles are follows 


(1) General scenery near town; (2) View Kutigi; (3) young Nupe girl; 
(4) Roofing hut; (5) Dyeing; (6) Load kola resting whilst carrier 
feeds; (7) Joe, steward, and freed glave (8) Braima interpreter; (9) fish- 
trap the Kaduna river; (10) Carriers the march; (11) ant-heap; (12) Out- 
side residency, Bida; (13) Caravans outside walls Bida; and 15) Bida toll 
station; (16) Gate, Bida, since removed make way for road; (17) Returning from 
the levee, (18) The Munshi Expedition camp; (19) Munshi Expedition, 
the officers; (20) The Munshi Expedition the march; (21) The Munshi Expedi- 
tion resting; (22) old slave; (23) Natives Dakmon; (24) Natives 
Jimunli; (25) The Kaduna river Dakmon; (26) Near Jimma; (27) Jimma; 
(28) old labourer; (29) Typical country; (30) Nupe loom; (31) President 
Goldsmith proceeding tour; (32) Encouraging labourers (33) Bida main street 
(34) market, (35) Girls bringing loads produce Bida; (36) survey 
station (37) The Emir’s palace, (38) Market scene, Bida; (39) fetish man 
with jujus mat; (40) Bringing water; (41-43) The tennis-court; (44) flood; 
(45) The Chingi ferry; (46) team carriers (47) Mr. Edwardes about swim 
flooded river; (48) Large male baboon shot Bongba district (49) Road-making, 
clearing the ground; (50) Road-making, women bringing earth for embankment; 
(51) Road-making, bridging (52) Bako river; (53) Bako ferry; (54) 
near Bisatti; (55) Canoe being cut out large log (56) embanked 
road; (57) Bungalow, Bida; (58 63) Jebba, the ju-ju rock; (59) Fulani hut, 
showing (60) Kede village the Niger; (61) Ferry across flooded river 
(62) big Nupe slave; (64) Emir’s court; (65) old warrior; (66) Nupe 
(67) The ostrich the Nakworiji Bida; (68) herd Fulani cattle 
(69) Fulani women dressing their hair; (70) the favourite the Emir 
Bida; (71) (72) Nupe girl; (73) Two Fulani girls; (74) native in- 
terpreter; (75) Group Nupe headmen. 


Tibet. White. 


Two albums containing eighty-five photographs Tibet and Lhasa, taken 


| 
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White, Calcutta: Johnston Hoffmann. Presented the Govern- 
ment India, through the India 


These two valuable albums photographs are enlargements from negatives taken 
Mr. White, the political officer attached the recent British expedition 
Lhasa. The exceptional circumstances this expedition, and the fact that great 
part the route was new, and likely remain closed again Europeans for years 
come, give special value the and the collection has been greatly 
enriched this presentation. Mr. White, who good photographer, evidently 
the most his opportunities, and these excellent views are eminently charac- 
teristic the country and people. Some the panoramas are very fine. The sizes 


(1) The river Tista; (2) The source the Tista; (3) glacier lake; (4-6) 

Kham-pa-jong; (7) Mount Everest from Kham-pa-jong; (8) Group nuns; (9) The 

abbot Kham-pa-jong; (10) Panorama (11) Chongu; (12) 

from Cham-pi-thang; (13) Chomolhari from Cham-pi-thang; (14) The 
river; (15) Chorten near Rin-chen-gong; (16) Phema village; (17) Bridge Phema; 
(18 and 19) Pha-ri Jong; (20) Samuda; (21) Kang-mar; (22) Yaks Ekkas 
(23) Gyang-tse Jong; (24) The Gurkha post; (25) The mission post Gyang-tse 

(26) Nishi-kang Sang; (27) Nishi-kang Sang glacier; (28 and 29) Views near camp- 
ing-ground few miles beyond Kha-ru La; (30) Sam-ding monastery; (31) Pa-de 
View the Yam-dok-tso; (35) The Tsang-po Brahmaputra valley 
(36) Panorama Tsang-po valley; (37 and 38) Chak-zam ferry; The old 
disused iron chains from which hung the bridge, Chak-zam (42-45) Views 
the Kyi-chu (46) Shing-dong (47) bridge; (48) Dre-pung monas- 
tery; (49) group Lamas Dre-pung monastery; (50) image one the 
Gon-pas Dre-pung monastery; (51-54) Nai-chung monastery; (55 and 56) The 
summer residence (57) Sera monastery; (58) Street scene Sera monas- 
tery; (59) The two stewards and senior Lamas Sera monastery; (60) The Lha-la 
house (61) The entrance Lhasa; (62) The Chorten, looking backwards, the 
west from the foot the Po-ta-la; (63) The so-called turquoise bridge; (64) 
street scene Lhasa; (65) monument outside the Jowo Khang 
(66) The Lukhang; (67) The chogpiri, medical school; (68) The Ling-kor, 
sacred circular road Lhasa; (69-78) The (79) View grove near 
Lhasa; (80) The regent; (81) The Sha-pes; (82) and his retinue 
(83 and 84) The Chinese Amban; (85) Panorama 


Young. 
Seventeen taken during journey from Yiin-nan Assam, 


Mr. Young’s paper describing the journey upon which these photographs were 
taken was published the Geographical Journal last August. great part the 
route was previously very little known, hence these views have exceptional interest. 
Some them are very good, and most typical the country. 


(1) Valley the Mekong looking south from near (2) Fei-lung- 
ch’iao suspension bridge over the Mekong; (3) River Salween, above Lu-kou 
(4) Liso village Tsa-mi-ti the Salween basin; (5) Liso 
(6) View the Salween valley, the Ulu-lama country; and Group Ulu- 
lamas the Salween valley; (8) Ulu-lama woman spinning yarn; (10) River 
Nmai Hka, our party dugout; (11) Village scene the valley the 
Nmai Hka; (12) Tomb Singplo headman, Mali Hka basin; (13) House the 
headman Chowpa Langnu the Hkampti district; (14) River scene near 

Langnu; (15) Langau; (16) Wife, daughters, and grandchild the Chowpe 


N.B.—It would greatly add the value the collection Photo- 
graphs which has been established the Map all the Fellows 
the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies them the Map Curator, whom they will 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs, 

will useful for reference the name the photographer and his 
address are given. 
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